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to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphiete and get them read by others, 
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ORDINATION OF RAYMOND 
BAUGHAN 


On Sunday evening, Dec. 1, Raymond 
John Baughan, Jr., was ordained to the 
ministry and installed as pastor of the 
Bethany Universalist Church of Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Three young ministers who were with 
Mr. Baughan at St. Lawrence University 
participated in the service. The Scripture 
was read by Rev. Jeffrey Campbell of 
Nashua, N. H. Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver 
of the Annisquam Village Church, who was 
ordained only three weeks before, gave 
the charge to the minister. The charge 
to the people was given by Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt, Jr., pastor of the Beacon Uni- 
versalist Church of Brookline. 

“A minister must be three things,’ 
said Mr. Rodehaver, “‘a teacher, a preacher 
and a reacher. As a preacher he must 
search out the truth with the courage of his 
convictions; as a teacher, he must study 
continually; and as a reacher he must stand 
among his people and reach for high 
thoughts and ideals to bring to them.” 

Mr. Leavitt said: ““A young man takes 
a long time to establish himself in a church 
andacommunity. He will come in contact 
with older people and must adjust his views 
to theirs. You must have patience. The 
essential thing is the end toward which 
you are all working. For a group rich in 
tradition to call a young man shows that 
the group is forward looking. Be patient 
and cooperative, show your good-will, that 
you and your minister may be successful.” 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Braintree 
gave the ordination sermon. “Dreams are 
true,” he said. ‘They are always true. 
They are waiting for you and me to make 
them real. They have been true from the 
beginning. Out of turmoil and suffering 
come progress and accomplishment. With- 
out faith it is impossible to be pleasing 
unto God, or anyone else. History tells 
us again and again that the dreamer, the 
radical, is almost always right. 

“People said that there ought to be a 
better way of doing things, and there was. 
The ideal is the dream and ‘ought to be’ 
the most compelling force in human exist- 
ence. The story of fire, from the rubbing 
of two sticks to the modern match, is the 
story of a dream come true. So is the 
story of light from the blazing pine knot to 
the modern electric light. It was there 
from the beginning waiting for someone 
to discover it. That which ought to be is 
still the greatest factor in human existence. 
It holds true in science—-finding explana- 
tions for natural phenomena instead of at- 
tributing them to evil spirits. It holds 
true in medicine. Fever is not the wrath 
of God. Men found a better explanation. 
It holds true in government. Men found 
a better way than autocracy. 

“Dreams have come true in religion— 
men no longer worship an angry and 
vengeful God, living in fear of hell and 
damnation. They said there ought to be a 
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better way and there was, and we began to 
have liberal ideas. Dreams have come 
true in social organizations. That is how 
the labor movement started. Seeing little 
children chained like dogs, working four- 
teen or sixteen hours a day, people said 
there ought to be a better way, and there 
was. 

“You Christian people ought to be 
ready for that which ought to be; and 
when all the world about you is in tur- 
moil, and people are breaking faith, you 
can keep faith. The work of those who 
have gone before us is not complete unless 
we do our part. Dreams are waiting for 
you and me to make them real.” 

The act of ordination was administered 
by Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Fellow- 
ship Committee. The beloved pastor- 
emeritus of Bethany Church, Dr. James 
F. Albion, gave the ordination prayer. 

Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin of the First 
Parish (Unitarian) of Framingham gave 
the invocation. Mr. Albert F. Roach, 
moderator of the church, installed Mr. 
Baughan as pastor. 

The music was by Mrs. Scott V. Curry, 
contralto, Mr. Aarre Sinisalo, violinist, 
and Mr. Lloyd M. Palmer, organist, as- 
sisted by the church choir. 

Immediately following the service, an 
informal reception was held in the church 


parlor. 
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CONNECTICUT MINISTERS CONFER 
WITH DR. ETZ 


Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Dr. John 
Clarence Lee, and the Revs. Delmar E. 
Trout, Harold H. Niles, Harold A. Lums- 
den, Clifford D. Newton, Stanley Man- 
ning, and Harry Adams Hersey, repre- 
senting all but two of the Connecticut 
Universalist churches (one of which is 
without a minister at present), met at the 
residence of Dr. Fischer Dec. 2, in New 
Haven, for a conference with Dr. Etz on 
the new program for the denomination. 

Dr. Etz spoke of the spirit and achieve- 
ment of the Washington convention, and 
stated that in pursuance of the resolutions 
and recommendations adopted, the Board 
of Trustees of the General Convention had 
adopted and‘ are now recommending a 
program for the strengthening of our 
church in all departments. In the main 
this is the program published in the Leader 
of Nov. 80. 

A loyalty month, somewhat after the 
fashion of the united church loyalty crusade 
operating in New York State, will be ob- 
served from Jan. 26, Young People’s Day, 
to Feb. 26 (Ash Wednesday), Women’s 
Dedication Day, with Sunday, Feb. 9, as 
the annual Loyalty Sunday. There may 
also be a laymen’s Sunday. The aim is to 
embody the spirit and recommendations 
of the Washington convention. The 
primary aim is not financial, but the 
strengthening of the whole church. 

(Continued on page 1596) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


*Man the Unknown” 


PHYSICIAN who has carved out a distin- 
guished eareer in our largest city, called our 
attention recently to “Man The Unknown,” by 

Dr. Carrel.* In our judgment this book ought to be 
read by every scientist, every publicist and educator, 
and especially by every minister of religion. It will 
not be easy reading for some ministers. They are the 
ones who should read it at least three times without 
any purpose to find a sermon in it. Intellectually it 
is a tour de force. It is an august work, perfectly 
clear, astounding in its truthfulness, and complete 
in its answer to the scientific specialists who, on the 
basis of one set of facts discovered at one level of 
being, have honestly believed that they knew man. 
The title of the book gives the thesis of the author, 
“Man, the Unknown.” 

Dr. Alexis Carrel, as most of our readers know, is 
already famous as a surgeon, as a scientist, and as a 
member of the Rockefeller Institute. He was winner 
of the Nobel prize in 1912 for his success in suturing 
blood vessels and transplanting organs, and winner 
of the Nordhoff-Jung cancer prize in 1931. Before 
he came to this country to join Dr. Flexner’s staff, he 
had a remarkable career in medicine and surgery in 
France. 

We propose in this review to state the object of 
the book and in a second review to discuss its con- 
clusions. If any of our readers are induced by these 
editorials to study the book for themselves, and are 
unable to add it to their library, they are likely to find 
‘it in the circulating library of our General Sunday 
School Association, in the Congregational Library at 
14 Beacon St., in the General Theological Library, 
and all other important collections. 

There is an enormous amount of information 
about man in existence, but it is all tucked away in 
separate compartments. Nobody has brought it 
together. Nobody has known enough to bring it 
together. This author does not know enough, but he 
states: the problem and the possibilities in solving it. 


Man the Unknown. By Alexis Carrel. Harper and 


Brothers: New York and London. | Price $3.50. 


And here we are, ministers and teachers and editors 
and what not, dealing with man and yet not knowing 
much about man. 

It is not a theoretical matter either. In it are 
involved momentous consequences. Man has been 
working with inert matter and made remarkable dis- 
coveries. On the basis of those discoveries, he has 
gone to work and almost completely changed man’s 
environment. He did not ask what effect these 
changes will have on man. He did not know enough 
to ask that question. He simply took the easy, 
pleasant, comfortable way. He changed his living 
quarters, his habits, his educational facilities, his books 
and papers, his food, his use of leisure, and trium- 
phantly called it all progress. Well, there are trained 
observers of high intelligence who say that the race 
is degenerating under the impact of what it calls 
civilization. 

Now let us note that practically all of the research 
which has become one of the wonders of the world 
has been made on one level only. It deals with matter 
and not with life. The author says: “Men have been 
fascinated by the beauty of the sciences of inert 
matter. They have not understood that their body 
and consciousness are subjected to natural laws more 
obscure than, but as inexorable as, the laws of the 
sidereal world. Neither have they understood that 
they cannot transgress those laws without being 
punished.” 

In other words, there is a relationship between 
that inner something called personality and the tissues 
of our bodies and our fellow men and the cosmic uni- 
verse, and we do not know much about this relation- 
ship. 

The first chapter of this book is on ““The Need of 
a Better Knowledge of Man.” It tells us that the 
sciences of life have progressed much more slowly 
than those dealing with inert matter. All the dif- 
ferent specialists have known man, but not the same 
man. “Man (to the specialists) is nothing but a 
schema, consisting of other schemata built up by the 
techniques of each science. He is at the same time 
the corpse dissected by the anatomists, the con- 
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sciousness observed by the psychologists and the great 
teachers of the spiritual life, and the personality 
which introspection shows to every one as lying in 
the depth of himself. He is the chemical substances 
constituting the tissues and humors of the body. He 
is the amazing community of cells and nutrient 
fluids whose organic laws are studied by the physiolo- 
gists. He is the compound of tissues and conscious- 
ness that hygienists and educators endeavor to lead 
to its optimum development while it extends into time. 
He is the homo aeconomicus who must ceaselessly con- 
sume manufactured products in order that the ma- 
chines of which he is made a slave may be kept at work. 
But he is also the poet, the hero, and the saint.” 

The chapter deals with the immense areas about 
man, which are as. yet unexplored. “In fact,” the 
author says, “our ignorance is profound.” What 
are the factors which determine happiness or misery, 
success or failure? Of course a few of our readers 
know all about it. It all hinges on beer or no beer, 
tariffs or no tariffs, going to church or not going to 
church. But most of us will say humbly with Dr. 
Carrel, “We do not know.”’ Our forefathers have been 
interested mainly in what is practical. Our scientists 
have put their brains to work on matter. A difficult, 
complex, baffling subject like man has been let alone. 
“The intellect,’’ as Bergon wrote, “‘is characterized by 
a natural inability to comprehend life.”’ 

‘But while we have been neglecting the study of 
man a silent revolution has taken place without our 
noticing it. We have abandoned the modes of life 
in which our ancestors lived for thousands of years 
and have substituted others. Dr. Carrel deals with 
the chaining. of men to machines and herding them 
in cities. The masses like it! Light, comfortable, 
clean factories, an even temperature, artificial lighting, 
better homes for workmen than kings used to have. 
A herd life for all of us. His description of modern 
ways of life is extraordinarily interesting, but he raises 
grave questions as to the value of our comforts. Even 
our medicine is not exempt from scrutiny. And the 
product of our best schools is examined critically. 
There seems to be less resistance to worry and fatigue 
in our modern perfect physical specimens. There is an 
enormous increase in mental disorder. We have not 
increased the span of life, but we have greatly raised 
the average, and this is not without its serious prob- 
lem. Public health work has wiped out great plagues, 
but degenerative diseases grow apace. We read more, 
but is our brain power greater? Is it easy to find 
intellects adequate to an intricate social problem? Are 
the masses of our people less intelligent than they used 
to be in spite of their diplomas and degrees? Man has 
been organizing the world, but has he organized it for 
himself? In short, we ought to study man, find out 
about him and fit our environment to our highest 
needs. “Since the natural conditions of existence have 
been destroyed by modern civilization, the science of 
man has become the most necessary of all sciences.” 

Dr. Carrel is not a superman. He makes no claim 
toit. But it ought to interest church people to know 
that he does not start off with a theory that matter is 
everything and the soul a humbug. He examines 
psychic phenomena as well as material. We shall deal 
further with this interesting and important book. 


THE LOST BOOK OF JASHER 

T is really exasperating to have so many scholars 
| prowling around. A hard-working editor cannot 
accept and publish an interesting story without 
exposing himself to attack. Here, for example, is 
our story about ‘“The Lost Book of Jasher,”’ published 
November 30. It is fascinating reading, as all will 
admit. Mr. Christian, the author, is an able fellow. 
And as the story dealt with matters so many centuries 
old, it seemed a reasonably safe subject, even on the 
eve of a Presidential election. But then came along 
Professor Daniel Evans of Andover-Newton Semi- 
nary—the D. E. of happy memory in the Leader. 
He said that ‘“‘The Lost Book of Jasher’’ was a hoax, 
as famous as the Cardiff giant. That didn’t make us 
feel very good. It saddened us to reflect that we 
could be a world-beating editor if there were not so 
many folks around who know all about the Bible 
and all else that has happened in Christian history. 
As we cannot conscientiously accept the authenticity 
of the Cardiff giant, we are compelled to divulge what 
we have discovered about ““The Lost Book of Jasher.”’ 

In the Encyclopedia Biblica, by Cheyne and 
Black, we are told that the book is a forgery, and we 
are referred for details to ‘““A Cyclopedia of Biblical 
Literature,” by Kitto, published in 1846. 

In substance Kitto says this: Not only is there 
the Book of Jasher referred to in the Bible, but it is 
the title also of two Rabbinical works, one a treatise 
on Jewish laws written in the thirteenth century and 
printed at Cracow in 1617, and another, published in 
1625, containing many fabulous narratives. In this 
latter work, the assertion is made that the Book of 
Jasher was discovered at the destruction of the temple 
in Jerusalem, shut up in a secret room with an old 
man and with many other books, that it was brought 
to Spain, preserved at Seville and published at Naples. 
In 1751, a typesetter of Bristol, England, published 
at London ‘The Book of Jasher with testimonies and 
notes explanatory of the text, translated into English 
from the Hebrew by Alcuin of Britain, who went on a 
pilgrimage into the Holy Land.” The Monthly Review 
for December, 1751, described the work as ‘‘a palpable 
piece of contrivance, intended to impose upon the 
credulous and ignorant, to sap the credit of the books 
eee and to blacken the character of Moses him- 
self.” 

Kitto then says: “This clumsy forgery in modern 
English which appeared with the chapters of the 
thirteenth century and the numerical, versicular di- 
visions of the sixteenth, having been exposed at the 
time of its appearance and sunk into well-merited 


oblivion, was again revived in 1827, when it was re- 


printed at Bristol and published in London as a new 
discovery of the Book of Jasher.”’ 

In 1888 a second edition came out, edited by the 
Rev. C. R. Bond, and this contained Wycliffe’s state- 
ment and Alcuin’s testimony that he gave the book toa 
clergyman in Yorkshire. This time the Dublin Chris- 


tian Examiner exposed the fraud. Among other things. 


it says: “Several copies of this impudent and stupid 
fabrication were purchased by the simple, the charit- 
able, the good-natured or the careless.” “The fraudu- 
lent literary hoax,” says Kitto, “has obtained a no- 
toriety far beyond its merits in consequence of able 
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critiques to which it gave rise. It seems to have been 
republished in New York in 1840.” 

In this issue we publish a letter from Sheldon 
Christian, the contributor who sent us the story. 
It indicates that, in his mind, he had safeguarded 
himself against any allegation of hoax by the language 
used in the article. However justified this may be in 
his case, his comment can not excuse us. We should 
have looked up the history of the book. Had we 
known all the facts, we should not have rejected the 
article, for all such old stories are significant and in- 
teresting, but we should have added a footnote telling 
of the attempts made to palm off this book as some- 
thing other than it is. And we must be permitted to 
add that what some fraternal order puts out has 
slight standing in the realm of scholarship. 

‘ : * * 


THOSE IMPORTANT DATES 


ETWEEN January 26, which is Young People’s 
Day, and February 26, which is Women’s 
Dedication Day, there are thirty days which 

will be observed in Universalist churches as Loyalty 
Month. And February 23 will be observed as Loyalty 
Sunday. : 

For special days it can be said that they help us 
emphasize vital matters which otherwise might re- 
ceive only perfunctory treatment. For special months 
it can be said that they pull us out of a routine and 
help us check up on ourselves and our work by com- 
parison with an ideal set for all. 

There is prejudice against special days, special 
months and special appeals, but the fair-minded will 
recognize that there is value in them if used with sense 
and determination. 

The Board of Trustees of the General Convention 
has faith enough in its plans to ask the General Super- 
intendent to drop all other pressing matters and to go 
over the country to arouse the interest of our minis- 
ters. ; 

The General Superintendent, whose plans these 
are, to a large extent, has courage and enterprise 
enough to get into the field and to deal bare-handed 
with the difficulties that may exist. 

The new president of the General Convention, 
driven as he is by work in his own parish at this Christ- 
mas season, is journeying here and there to put his 
strong shoulders under the load. 

It ought to be a privilege for the rest of us to help 
without too much cavil about terms or details. 

What it all means is that the Washington Con- 
vention filled us with new faith in church work. 
Those responsible for our affairs believe that we ought 
to put the spirit of Washington into every church, 
every layman, every minister. 

That spirit, as we understand it, wants to use 
our church machinery to enlarge the lives of individ- 
uals and to make society more Christlike. 

We do not need to wait until January to talk 
about it. The Christmas season emphasizes the es- 
sence of Christian faith and work. 

There are plenty of us in the Universalist Church 
who, when called on to be loyal, feel an intense desire 
to walk away. Well, then, let the call be to get busy 
at the things that we have covenanted with one 


another before God to do. They are not yet done, and 
we are alive in this year of grace. That makes a call 
which ought to thrill all of us. 


* * 


MODERN AMERICAN USAGE* 


N intelligent Englishman, both author and > 
journalist, Herbert W. Horwill, has prepared 
a dictionary to show the differences in English 
usage in England and America. Our readers will 
remember Mr. Horwill as a contributor to this paper. 
He made also some fascinating studies of preachers 
for The Churchman a few years ago, and now con- 
tributes regularly to the New York Times Book 
Review. From long residence in the United States 
and from his broad knowledge of the English language, 
he is well equipped to make this study. 

But what a difficult task it is. In the United 
States we do not all use English in the same way. He 
says that we do not ‘post’ a letter, but “mail’’ it. 
We admit that we mail it, but just as often we post 
it. And more often in our section the man who 
brings the letters is called the postman rather than 
the mailman. 

Mr. Horwill says that the English usage is 
“undertaker,’’ and the American usage ‘‘funeral di- 
rector” and “mortician.” For one in this country 
who says mortician ten thousand say undertaker. 
Mortician is a horrible word, energetically pushed for- 
ward by a few undertakers. 

But there are real differences. Frontier in Eng- 
land means a boundary line between two countries. 
Here it means also the limit of the settlements. The 
English say luggage where we say baggage, but lug- 
gage is not unknown usage with us. 

In cities and among cultured people in this 
country luncheon does not have the meaning which 
he says it has with us. Asin England, it means a mid- 
day meal. But Americans too often use the word to 
mean any light meal—at midnight or at midday. 

There are 360 pages of differences in English 
English and American English, and a study of the 
book is important for all who love and use the Eng- 
lish tongue. 


*A Dictionary of Modern American Usage. By H. W. 
Horwill. Oxford University Press: New York. Price $3.25. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
In his tribute to Lord Carson in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly, the Lord Chief Justice of England 
quoted this comment: “The man who knows no cause 
but himself bows in unconscious reverence before the 
man who knows no self but his cause.” 


Dr. Etz has issued a call for the observance of 
January 12 as International Sunday, to emphasize 
the common interests of liberals throughout the world. 


Says the Archbishop of York: “‘To hold that the 
Christian may not use force against the lawbreaker is 
the noblest of errors, but still an error and a heresy.” 


The trustees who think in terms like “hiring’’ the 
minister, easily come to think of him as a hired man. 
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Day of Doom’ 


Russell Henry Stafford 


VENTEEN years ago the war to end war 
ended. Has war ended? (et Ethiopia an- 
swer. 

| The African land shakes to the thunder 
of the terrible voice of Mars. But in every quarter of 
the globe his sibilant sinister whisper is heard, as 
armaments pile up against new days of judgment by 
ordeal. Italy has done openly no more than many 
nations are openly preparing to do. To blame Italy 
for being first in the field is not fair. 

All the nations have agreed in the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty not to use war as an instrument of national 
policy. War is officially outlawed. In the United 
States treaties have equal force with the Federal 
Constitution. So it is a fine point whether any 
American citizen could be obliged to support the 
government in a war without violation of his con- 
stitutional rights. Perhaps indeed any declaration 
of war could be held unconstitutional. Like the 
treaty itself, however, that would be a purely technical 
matter. The treaty is shown by current events to be 
a legal fiction. It is a statute only. It will not win 
full force of law until, like all true laws, it becomes 
descriptive of an ideal generally accepted by the 
civic conscience, and honored even in the breach be- 
cause to break it will involve a sense of guilt. The 
peace pact notwithstanding, and, despite widespread 
aversion from war, there is no sense of guilt associated 
now, in the foreign office or the war office or even 
among citizens generally of any state, with the idea of 
recourse to arms. 

One of the few positive goods coming out of the 
war which ended seventeen years ago is that an in- 
creasing number of thoughtful people in many coun- 
tries, and in some a preponderance of them, are at last 
clear-sighted enough to accept literally the social 
implications of the saying of Jesus, “‘All they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword,” in which 
under circumstances of the utmost solemnity he vividly 
paraphrased a verse of Genesis, ‘““Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” Against 
these maxims, even in their application to individuals, 
there has always been much resentment. Contrast- 
ing as they do with the swashbuckling instincts of 
normal young manhood, they have an elderly sound. 
But that is because they represent mature intelli- 
gence. 

There is not much intelligence in youth uncurbed. 
Youth uncurbed drives full tilt towards a precipice. 
That is what Jesus meant. He himself was a young 
man. Nor was he without virility or vigorous im- 
pulses. He drew men as only the hero can draw them. 
He was no coward, as his free acceptance of the Cross 
attests. But his career can never be exploited in a 
picaresque romance. He would not make a Fourth 
Musketeer. Not that he was too weak, but that he 
was too sane. 

A hundred years ago most men had overtaken the 


*A sermon in the Old South Church, Boston, on Armistice 
Sunday, Nov. 10, 1935. 


sanity of Jesus nearly enough to proscribe dueling. 
The Great War brought us farther along, so that many 
today are ready to proscribe war, which is simply mass 
production dueling. People used to look forward to 
the day when war should be declared as a day of 
glory and opportunity. You and I and millions more 
shudder at the prospect, for we know that it would be 
a day of doom. 

War has not always meant doom. Glory and op- 
portunity used to be there, though the price was high. 
It is absurd to say that war has never settled any is- 
sues to anyone’s advantage. War has settled many 
issues in the past to the great advantage of the victors 
for a long time following. Probably no issue has ever 
been so well settled by war as it might have been by 
peaceful negotiation, if such a course had then been 
practical politics. Nevertheless war has many sound 
settlements to its credit. Two influences have latterly 
worked together, however, to diminish the efficacy of 
war as a rough and ready means to lasting gain. First, 
modern efficiency methods of group murder require 
such huge armies for cannon-fodder and such huge 
expenditure for equipment and ammunition that even 
the conquerors must be crippled in man-power and 
fortune by this outlay in blood and gold. Second, 
modern means of communication have brought all 
lands so close together, with such intertwining interests, 
that it is increasingly hard to get away with any ex- 
tensive international pillage without stepping on the 
toes of other bandits whose antagonism is dangerous. 
Violence begets violence; that is in effect what Jesus 
said. And the reaction is quicker and stronger now 
than it used to be. It would seem as if anyone in his 
right mind must see how war is thus outmoded under 
twentieth century conditions, how inevitably the day 
of war’s coming must from now on be a day of doom 
for vanquished and victors alike. 

Yet on closer scrutiny it will appear, I believe, 
that this perception is almost limited to thoughtful 
people in the English-speaking lands—in the United 
States of America and the British Empire. France does 
not want war, but she expects it, for she has jealous 
neighbors across frontiers unprotected by important 
natural barriers against invasion. So it is also with 
many lesser states, especially in Eastern Europe. 
And in four of the Great Powers—the Soviet Union, 
Japan, Germany, and Italy—-war is so far from being 
decried that both in theory and practice it is glorified 
today even more than in ages gone when Mars ruled 
everywhere unchallenged. Into the details of that 
glorification there is no need for me to go. Most of 
us have heard how excessive it is, to the tune of verbose 
and pompous sword-rattling, and by just what anti- 
social measures it is accompanied to show that it 
means business. What is wrong with these four 
powers? Are they criminal? Are they insane? 


Perhaps they are both. But causes can usually 


be found for both crime and insanity, which in a 
measure qualify our condemnation of the criminal or 
the treacherous madman. And I suggest that an in- 
teresting contrast in estate parallels the striking con- 
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trast in their respective tones toward war as between 
these two groups of powers, peace-loving America 
and Britain on the one hand, war-loving Russia, 
Japan, Germany and Italy on the other. It is a fairly 
clear case of the haves over against the have-nots. 
Has that anything to do with their relative clarity of 
moral judgment? 

America and Britain already have all they want. 
Their period of imperial expansion to take care of sur- 
plus population and afford favored channels of trade 
is some time in the past. Britain’s record of conquest 
is too long to repeat here. And it is not material 
anyway, since most Americans still have enough of the 
spirit of ’76 to need no persuasion as to England’s 
rapacity. But our own story deserves a few phrases 
of review. 

We have spread from the Atlantic seaboard 
across the whole continent. We killed off most of the 
Indians in doing so. Doubtless that was our manifest 
destiny; but it was tough on the Indians. Since the 
War of 1812 we have substituted peaceful penetration 
for military exploits beyond the Canadian border, out 
of wholesome respect for our British neighbors. But 
in 1846, in a virtually unprovoked war of aggression, 
with the flimsiest of excuses, we squeezed Mexico out 
of vast territories which we coveted, and shut her 
away behind frontiers which marked the farthest 
point south we cared to go. Beneath the camouflage 
of anti-slavery agitation the imperious though un- 
acknowledged urge in the Civil War was to keep the 
rich agrarian South under the political domination of 
the shrewd industrial North. In the McKinley 
Administration we got so far beyond ourselves as to 
annex Hawaii, as a result of American intrigue in the 
Islands—a problematical outpost, hard to protect; 
’ and in consequence of the war with Spain, ostensibly 
to free Cuba, we raised our flag over the Philippines 
and Porto Rico, and established in Cuba and through- 
out the Caribbean a hegemony which has never since 
been impugned. Britain and America got there 
yesterday. 

In fact, they went too far, The Philippines have 
been as embarrassing a possession for us as India is 
for Britain. But of course the Philippines are to India 
as a mouse is to an elephant. So we are unloading 
before Britain can get around to it. Some of us are 
wondering ruefully nowadays whether after all that 
erude and flamboyant prophet, William Jennings 
Bryan, usually wrong, was not right for once when he 
raised the ery of anti-imperialism in the campaign of 
1900. 

Under John Hay in the State Department we 
successfully asserted the principle of the Open Door 
in China, in the interest of American commerce with 
the Far East. Now it begins to seem likely that 
Japan will close the door. Shall we fight about it? 
That would cost billions to save millions—okviously 
a bad bargain. But the public would put up the 
billions. So it depends on how astute and influential 
the private interests are who own the millions. If they 
bring enough pressure to bear through the proper 
channels, we shall be told a touching tale about saving 
poor China from her oppressors. The more fools we, 
if we believe it. 

For the rest, we British and Americans have all 


we want. No wonder we want no more wars, to upset 
this favorable balance. 

But how should we feel, if we were on the other 
side of the fence, among the have-nots? Take time to 
answer honestly. We should have to be able to show 
a cleaner page than history exhibits in our dealings 
with defenseless peoples, to be in a position to inveigh 
against Italy in Ethiopia today with good grace. The 
pot ought not to call the kettle black. To be sure, it 
was our fathers, not ourselves, who despoiled the In- 
dians and the Mexicans. But we still enjoy the 
spoils, and I have heard no rumor that we propose to 
relinquish them. On the other hand, consider the case 
of these bellicose nations. Russia is under arms to 
defend a momentous revolutionary experiment against 
menaces of counter-revolution instigated from abroad. 
Whether we like her experiment or not, that is her 
right. We once had a revolutionary experiment to 
defend, too, but we were fortunate enough to have the 
ocean to fight for us. Japan, Germany, Italy, though 
among the oldest of peoples, are the youngest of the 
great states. Most of the prizes had been grabbed 
before they came along. But they have surplus 
population, too, and they too need favored channels 
of trade. What shall they do? Grab what is left, 
of course. No wonder they glorify war. 

Do not mistake me. I am not seeking to excuse 
Russia, Japan, Ger nany, Italy. They are wrong. 
But they are no more wrong than we have been. Jam 
protesting against Anglo-Saxon  self-righteousness. 
We have nothing to be smug about. It is not only an 
ungenerous but also a fallacious oversimplification to 
maintain that they are wrong and we are right, as if 
that were the whole story. The roots of the issue of 
war vs. peace lie deeper than the respective moods 
of the haves and the have-nots, appropriate to their 
contrasting conditions. 

These roots go far down into the ground of na- 
tionalism. The fundamental concept of nationalism 
as it has governed world-politics for four centuries past 
is that each state—that is, each nation functioning 
through its political organization—is rightfully pos- 
sessed of absolute sovereignty, so that in the last anal- 
ysis it is morally responsible only to its own self- 
interest. It may voluntarily assume wide com- 
mitments of justice, but also it may break them at 
will. That means that the strong are justified in 
keeping all they have and seizing all they can. It also 
means that the weak will be justified in doing the same 


‘just as soon as they can make themselves: strong 


enough. There is no one to stand up for a weak na- 
tion, and help it get a fair deal, unless it is in some 
way to the self-interest of a stronger power to do so. 
A system like that amounts to anarchy in interna- 
tional relations, such as no state would tolerate within 
its own domain. With a system like that we shall 
have war whenever anyone finds war convenient, until 
kingdom come, if the kingdom of God can ever come 
under such conditions. 

The only alternative to international anarchy is 
international organization, an effectual federation of 
all nations, superseding individual sovereignties in 
the realm of collective contacts. President Wilson 
has been much blamed for the present crisis in world 
affairs, because his p inciple of autonomy for every 
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homogeneous social group, every ethnic entity or na- 
tion resulted at the Versailles Conference in the set- 
ting up of many new sovereign states, each a source of 
danger and irritation to all its neighbors. But it must 
not be forgotten that President Wilson expected the 
League of Nations to be an effectual federation. He 
did not mean it to be a mere plaything of a few powers, 
who would employ it as an additional guarantee of 
the status quo in perpetuity, He meant it to be an 
instrumentality for effecting world-wide justice while 
maintaining general security. It was to be equipped 
and competent to revise treaties, to redraw boundary 
lines, to maintain through constant readjustments, as 
necessity might arise, a flexible and delicate balance 
of world-interests. If that dream had been realized, 
then within such a framework the freedom of all na- 
tions—of genuine units in culture and speech—each 
within its own bounds untrammeled, and all bound 
to cooperate as loyal parts of the greater whole of 
human society, would have been natural, fair, and the 
basis for unprecedented advance in world-culture 
through the untroubled contribution by each nation 
of its own distinctive and developing quota. 

Into the reasons why that dream was not realized 
it would be unprofitable to enter, especially as no one 
cause can be assigned alone, and perhaps no man 
knows them all. What I am concerned to maintain 
is that it is not in itself a dream unrealizable. It is no 
more than the substitution of order for anarchy on the 
world scale, as we have long since substituted order 
for anarchy on the national scale. Against it all 
nationalists will urge angrily that we must never 
give up our independence. Nationalists worship at 
the altar of the idol of the morally irresponsible state. 
They call that worship falsely by the lovely name of 
patriotism, which belongs of right to quite another 
sort of filial devotion to our own motherland, involving 
no hatred or jealousy of any other motherland. And 
in that obscene worship they are prepared, these 
nationalists, American as well as Italian, to sacrifice 
the lives of millions of their compatriots, for the honor 
of their idol, even sometimes, though not often, their 
own lives; the worst nationalists, it generally hap- 
pens, are beyond the age of military service. 

So I am concerned to maintain further that no 
Christian can be a nationalist in anything like this 
sense. For Christians worship but one God, and the 
Christian God is not the state, but the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and of all mankind. Just so 
long as civilization stops short of the federal union of 
all states on terms of justice for all with special pre- 
rogatives for none save in proportion to their proved 
and valid need, we shall have wars forever recurring, 
days of doom without end, unless and until civilization 
itself perishes in the process through a general holo- 
caust of the whole race. 

So we probably have a long way to go before we 
reach a warless world. In the meantime let us no 
longer smirk at ourselves and rage at the Italians and 
others of their ilk because we have sense enough not 
to want war, while they espouse it with criminal in- 
sanity. The nations are all in the same boat in that 
regard, with only the difference of yesterday and to- 
day, the haves and the have-nots. But higher than 
the nations is the Kingdom of God. Ag Christians 


we are subjects of that Kingdom even before we are 
American citizens. We must seek the Kingdom and 
its righteousness first, not last, lest the day of doom 
come upon this land and mankind. 

As Christian citizens we must hold to the vision 
of all lands federated, and insist that to pursue this 
project by every practicable means be the prime item 
of national policy in so far as we can influence it. We 
must put questions of foreign policy at least on a par 
with questions of domestic administration in our ap- 
praisal of political parties and of candidates for federal 
office. We must be on our guard against propa- 
ganda, which is the seed of war in the fertile field of 
yellow journalism, and must look far enough to find 
unbiased information instead. 

At that, war may some day come to us. And 
war is sometimes an unavoidable evil. If war should 
come to America, however, which God forefend, we 
must weigh right and wrong, as we would in our own 
conduct. We must be carried away by no wave of 
popular emotion, nor even by menace of prison or 
death, from our Christian duty to decide whether or 
not in this war we ought to cooperate. And, if we see 
clearly that our government has gone wrong, we must 
resist, just as Abraham Lincoln resisted and denounced 
the Mexican War while it was being waged. No 
hundred percent American will agree with me here, I 
suppose. But I doubt whether any hundred percent 
Christian will disagree. Finally, though we fight, we 
must not hate our enemies, as many of us, to our 
everlasting credit, can truthfully claim that we did 
not hate the Germans as Germans, even while we 
fought the Germans as defenders of a cause we be- 
lieved to be wrong. 

Whatever happens, moreover, we must not get 
disheartened. Wars may come and go in the present 
chaos. But after every day of doom comes by God’s 
mercy a day of deliverance. Despite the sharp re- 
surgence of brutal nationalism in these unsettled years 
of a major historic transition, we are unmistakably 
though slowly emerging into a new era of world uni- 
fication through scientific techniques in the interest 
of good business all around—-which, after all, must go 
on as usual, if the Kingdom is ever to come. For, 
unless we are to live on air, business will always be 
necessary. The very stars in their courses, the mani- 
fest trends of world thinking and action persistent 
above the storm, fight today to dethrone Mars and 
enthrone the Prince of Peace in universal sway. For 
that prospect let us thank God. And in it we shall 
find courage to work as well as to pray for the advent 
of lasting amity among all men. 


* * * 


WHAT IF 


What if the world went Universalist? What kind of a 
world would we find ourselves in? What difference would the 
change make in our attitude toward one another? What would 
be the effect on industry, on politics? Wouldn’t the American 
Negroes be surprised? And the German Jews? And the next 
door neighbor? What would become of all our merry little 
hells, gambling holes and stinking saloons, and houses of pros- 
titution? Would war cease in Ethiopa, and the plans for war in 
other parts of the world? How much different would YOU have 
to be, and I, if the world, including us, really went Universalist?— 
The Builder, Joliet, Il. 
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Comment from Canton 


VII. 


The Evangelical Magazine Reports the General Convention of 1828 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


=q|N the ‘Editorial Correspondence” column, a 
remote ancestor of owr Reactions department, 
The Evangelical Magazine for December 5, 
1825, published a letter from the “Rey. F. 
Langworthy of St. Lawrence County.’ This com- 
munication, which told of the writer’s strenuous 
preaching circuit, “extending from Depeyster to 
Massena a distance of fifty miles,’ the editor ran 
under the astonishing head, “Good News jrom Abroad.” 
Perhaps it is this quaint notion of our ancesters still 
hanging on that to this day makes folks in eastern 
Massachusetts and down-state New York feel that 
Canton, New York, is remote and almost inaccessible. 

A century ago The Evangelical Magazine of Utica, 
New York, was an enterprising and flourishing Uni- 
versalist publication. Under the energetic editor- 
ship of Dolphus Skinner it appears to have achieved a 
fairly large circulation. At least the editor had his 
troubles with fake collectors both in Ohio and in 
New England. 

A number of bound volumes of this magazine 
through the eighteen-twenties and thirties came into 
my possession last year. It happened this way. 
On a certain day Professor Morrell had a severe at- 
tack of that malady which periodically atflicts minis- 
ters and academic men, that is, “cleaning up the 
study.’ In the process of hismadness he decided that 
he needed space more than he needed The Evangelical 
Magazines. And so he gave the magazines to the 
minister, who built an addition to his study and 
moved them in. 

These huge old tomes are worth the space they 
take, for they portray vividly the struggles of our 
spiritual ancestors. More than that, they give to the 
thoughtful reader an insight into what manner of men 
they were who founded our Zion. Many of the con- 
tributors to The Evangelical Magazine were not edu- 
cated men as we think of education, yet they wrote 
with a clarity and precision which every man who 
writes ought to emulate. 

There are two reasons for the excellence of this 
writing. First, the writers were men on fire with a 
well-thought out idea, and second, their literary diet 
was the King James version of the Bible. The beauti- 
ful cadences of that matchless translation were their 
meat and drink. Upton Sinclair in a recent magazine 
article rightly says, ‘““A writer who has sach cadences 
running through his mind has the basis of judging his 
own style.” ; 

Early nineteenth century Universalists did have 
some men with claims to scholarship. The Hvangelical 
Magazine reported the General Convention of 1828 
in its November first number. Among the matters 
thought worthy of record was the following resolution: 
“Resolved, that whereas our respected Br. S. C. Love- 
land has, with great labor and strict application, pre- 
sented the Christian public with a work entitled 
‘A Greek Lexicon, adapted to the New Testament, woth 
English Definitions, and as this council have satis- 
factory proof of the correctness of the work, and of its 


utility, especially to young preachers—This council 
recommend the work to the notice of the public, and 
to the attention of the preachers in our connection.” 
It is obvious that these Universalists in convention as- 
sembled were not in the business of passing out com- 
pliments without ‘satisfactory proof.’ Moreover, 
they were not given to flattery. That they did ap- 
preciate the importance of sound scholarship, however, 
is evident. 

The record of that same convention (held at 
Cavendish, Vt.) contains the following interesting bit 
which explains in part some of the peculiarities of our 
intellectual history: ‘The committee appointed at 
the last session, to consider the propriety of establish- 
ing a theological seminary, reported that they had 
made no progress. An interesting discussion took 
place on this subject, which was discontinued without 
any resolution.”’ If one wonders what turn that in- 
teresting discussion took that resulted in the subject 
being discontinued without action, he has only to turn 
to Richard Eddy’s “Universalism in America”’ to find 
abundant reasons why we were long in establishing 
theological schools. As early as 1815 the General 
Convention had considered establishing such schools. 
Eddy records a letter written by Nathaniel Stacy to 
a friend in which Stacy tells why he opposed the 
project. Said he: “I replied that I was sensible, very 
sensible, we needed a better educated ministry; I 
felt every day the need of a better education myself, 
and would exert every faculty I possessed to establish 
a literary institution, free from the shackles of sec- 
tarianism and the trammels of human creeds as pos- 
sible, for the education of young men; but I would 
have them go alone to the school of Christ—to the 
Holy Bible—to obtain their divinity, and not to 
human theological institutions.” 

This complex persisted long among our folk. 
Perhaps it explains why our colleges have been com- 
paratively well endowed while the theological schools 
which mothered those colleges have been and still are 
financially starved. The Theological School at Canton 
will celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary next June. 
The school needs more money now to carry on the en- 
larged service which it is giving to the denomination 
and the larger cause of the entire Protestant Church. 
Our fathers did finally conquer their prejudices and 
establish the needed theological schools. They en- 
dowed them as best they could in earlier days. Our 
job is to finance the schools now in manner commen- 
surate with their present services. One hopes that 
the alumni and friends of St. Lawrence Theological 
School will make the seventy-fifth anniversary joyous 
and significant by raising the funds needed between 
now and June. 

Returning to The Hvangelical Magazine and its 
report of the 1828 General Convention, one finds in 
addition to the brief minutes a circular of information 
over the signature of Thomas Whittemore. This cir- 
cular was evidently prepared by order of the Conven- 
tion. It contains information on a long-forgotten but 
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very important convention decision. The year before 
a committee had been appointed to consider plans for 
reorganizing the General Convention. The committee 
reported by recommending no change from the simple 
democratic form then in use. The words of the circular 
express the mind of Universalists from that day to this 
very hour. ‘From the birth of the General Conven- 
tion to the present time, our lay brethren, as delegates 
from societies, have met and taken part in council 
with us. No one expressed a wish to set up clerical 


authority amongst us; and therefore the proposition 
which excluded lay delegates from our council was 
rejected. As it could not be foreseen that any good 
would result from this entire remodel, the plan appear- 
ing more imposing than beneficial, it was dropped 
without dissent.’’ There, if you please, is the magna 
carta of our free fellowship drawn up more than a 
century ago in a convention at which “ministers of 
universal grace were present from Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York.” 


The Jesus Whom Jews Do Not Know 


John Stuart Conning 


SaylOR centuries no reputable Jew gave any place 
in his thought to the person of Jesus. He was 
ignored. That day has passed. Living in 
lands where the influence of Jesus has per- 
meated human thought and action in almost every 
area of life, Jews have been obliged to take account 
of the Man of Nazareth and place their own estimate 
upon him. Many lives of Jesus by Jewish scholars and 
authors have recently appeared, those of Ludwig, 
Trattner, and Klausner being probably best known. 
In all of these works the Jewishness of Jesus is em- 
phasized, his high character extolled, and his teaching 
praised. But by none of these authors is there any 
recognition of the Jesus of the New Testament or of 
Christian experience. He is a Jew, a noble Jew it 
may be, but nothing more. 

Dr. Claude G. Montefiore, one of the most sym- 
pathetic and scholarly of the Jewish interpreters of 
Jesus, reveals this glaring misunderstanding in an 
article on “What a Jew Thinks about Jesus” in The 
Hibbert Journal for July. He finds himself able to go 
far in appreciation of him. From a study of the Synop- 
tists he says: ‘I infer a fine, a very fine character, un- 
like the teachers of his age, a sort of eighth-century 
prophet born out of season, a combination of Amos 
and Hosea. Jesus is for me one of the greatest and 
most original of our Jewish prophets and teachers, 
but I should hesitate to say that he was more original 
than any one of them. Nor, in spite of a nobie death, 
can I discover in the number or in the character of the 
incidents of his ministry enough material to make me 
regard that brief career as the noblest, though it was 
in all probability the most important and influential, 
life which was ever lived by man.” 

Believing him to be confined within the morai, 
spiritual, and racial limitations of his time, Dr. Monte- 
fiore has in his thinking no place at all for the Jesus 
who by his teaching, death and resurrection gave to 
men a conception of divine love undreamed of before 
and released spiritual powers which created a new type 
of man and set new ideals for human society. We 
marvel that such a Jew as Dr. Montefiore does not see 
what other Jews just as sincere and just as scholarly 
have seen in Jesus. But the secret of his inability to 
discern the real Jesus, he frankly suggests may be 
“remnants of ancient prejudice.”’ “For to the Jew,” 
he says, “for many centuries, the ‘religion of love’ 
was the religion of hate.” 

We have here the real reason why Jews generally 
have not found in Jesus all that Christians have 


found. The face of Jesus has been hidden by the 
conduct of many who have professed but have not 
possessed the faith of Christ. Unchristian conduct 
has fostered prejudice, and prejudice robs the mind, 
even of the most scholarly, of its power to see things 
as they are. Like a defective lens, it distorts the 
object toward which it is directed. 

These observations are equally true in the realm 
of art. The Jewish Mission Quarterly of the Church 
of Scotland calls attention to Epstein’s weird, colossal 
statue of Christ, the grotesqueness of which has 
shocked many and called down upon the Jewish sculp- 
tor abusive criticism. As the editor says: ‘‘Its hideous- 
ness fiouts our every imagination of the Man of Naza- 
reth, affronts our every thought of the risen Christ.” 
But, as the article goes on to say: “‘A Jew in the modern 
world, with a Jew’s heritage of memory of what Chris- 
tendom has been to the Jew through the centuries— 
what is he to think of the Christ whom Christendom 
has revealed to his race? Could he, in truth to ex- 
perience, create a figure like, say, Thorwaldsen’s 
Christ, divinely benevolent? He has created instead 
a figure hard, pitiless, impotent, the face robbed of 
every semblance of human benignity, as undivine as 
that of a heathen idol!” 

Hpstein’s Christ is not at all the Christ of the New 
Testament, the Christ whom Christians know and love, 
but what if it is the caricature of Christ which an 
unchristian part of Christendom has manifested to 
Jews through so many centuries? The tragedy of 
Jewish experience is that the real Christ has so often 
been distorted by false witnesses into a figure stiff, 
pitiless, coarse, unloving and unlovable. The artist’s 
chisel, as the author’s pen, has simply emphasized 
anew the lesson for Christendom of Lowell’s Parable: 


“Lo here,”’ said he, 
“Is the image ye have made of me.” 


Those who would help Jews to a true appreciation 
of Jesus must take into account this tragic background. 
The only interpretation of Jesus that finally counts 
with a Jew is that which finds expression in the atti- 
tude and conduct of his followers toward him. The 
real answer to Montefiore and Epstein is neither ar- 
gument nor abuse, but a life and testimony that 
shames their misconceptions and demonstrates the 
poverty of their insight and understanding. The 
Jewish problem centers in the person of J esus, and to 
make him known to Jews as he was and as he is, isa 
Christian problem. 
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Drama in the Church School 


Mary Lawrance 


watch their happy excitement. Do they 
enjoy going to plays? Just ask your young 
nieces and nephews to accompany you to one, and see 
how quickly they accept. Indeed, do you? Of course! 

When should we begin using the dramatic method 
in our church schools? With the very youngest. 
Is there any age at which that method is not success- 
ful? None, unless there has been a break in its con- 
sistent use, making the return to it seem strange. 
Its value lies in the creative spontaneity which is 
present in every age. Don’t let us teachers allow it to 
lapse. To return to it after a long break is to induce 
self-consciousness in our pupils. But a clever leader 
can overcome even that if he conducts his charges 
back into the realm of imagination. Acting is simply 
doing something about it. Yes, and more, it is loving 
to do it. 

In teaching by the dramatic method too often 
we lose sight of the best way; we drill children in 
prepared lines instead of making a project of the whole 
enterprise. We have in mind the audience on the day 
of final presentation instead of the values to the chil- 
dren throughout the time of preparation. Planning 
by all, not solely by the leader, is better. Discipline 
in rehearsals is then taken care of by the happy cir- 
cumstance that every participant feels an ownership 
in the entire project. Suddenly all find themselves, 
they know not how, cooperating. They are lifted 
out of their several personalities into a group ex- 
perience. Team players know what it is to lose them- 
selves in the purpose of the whole, only to find them- 
selves again lifted to a higher plane. The educative 
process is in that lifting. In drama work there is 
another factor contributing to the process: the moral 
of the story growing out of the integrity of good char- 
acters triumphing over evils or obstacles. A right 
ending to a situation satisfies. 

Not enough leaders and teachers realize how 
much drama can be employed in every lesson. Is the 
subject on the life of Elijah? Tell the story in its 
fullest power and you have a drama without leaving 
the circle of your class. Why don’t we make more 
vivid the scenes of the Bible, the wonders of God’s 
universe, the great deeds of good men? Why are the 
simplest pictures in the movie house more real than 
the most vital messages of the church school? If done 
with due regard to the values involved, a story can 
be told as attractively as a scene can be enacted. The 
ear needs dramatic training as well as the eye. Here, 
then, is my first and only recommendation: let us teach 
dramatic material dramatically. We can begin with 
Story Telling. 

How else shall we do this? Let me enumerate a 
number of other ways, taking them in the order of 
simplicity to elaborateness. They are familiar to us 
all, but it is good to recall them occasionally. They 
can all be used for every age. That is one of the 
magical elements involved in creative expression. 
And who isn’t creative? 


First, let us see what we may do without spoke 
lines. This is a good method for starting very little 
children in histrionic expression. It is also an admir- 
able way of reintroducing older children into dramatic 
forms after having neglected them. ‘Tell your story. 
Have the class list the characters and plan some of 
the pictures which an artist would paint. Rapidly, and 
with spirit, have the pictures posed by the members of 
the class. If a group takes part we have used the 
tableau method, if individuals, it is called statue 
posing. Children quickly enter into the idea. Soon 
they suggest elaborations. Let us try to act on their 
plans; indeed, we may even count on them as a part 
of some project. , First they will want to do it again, 
before the school or the parents, and in costume. 
Then comes the inquiry about what is appropriate to 
wear. If the story is from the Bible, use for your 
authority a set of pictures painted by James Tissot* 
which are accurate. No special setting will be neces- 
sary if the parish house does not have a stage. Let 
the leader read the story as it is in the text. This 
method is superior to that of the dialogue, for no 
changes will have to be introduced. Each scene is 
posed by the group at the proper place. If the move- 
ment to and from the platform is seen by the audience 
we have Evolving and Dissolving Pictures. And 
how simple are the one or two rehearsals! The em- 
phasis in preparation is on the story, which soon be- 
comes very familiar to everyone in the group. A 
brief minute in deciding where each one should be (in 
order to balance the picture), a reminder of which 
scene this is, a quick order to “take your attitudes,” 
and the scene is complete. Without knowing how or 
why, each member falls into the appropriate pose be- 
cause he lives that part for the moment. 

Still further elaborations will suggest themselves. 
Why not introduce appropriate music? There are 
cantatas, parts of which are not too difficult for chil- 
dren. Our songbooks will suggest many ahymn. The 
choir, or it may be a musician in the parish, will 
provide music too difficult for children. And some of 
the more stirring scenes may well be done in Panto- 
mime. For this a little more rehearsing may be 
necessary, but the emphasis should still be less on how 
it is to be done and more on the story. In one of 
my former church schools we made it a rule that no 
child could appear in the final presentation who had 
not passed an examination on the text. I still recall 
three eager young boys who came to me and asked to 
take a second test when they learned they had failed 
in the first. 

I have in mind still other forms of drama which 
do not require the spoken word on the part of the per- 
former. There are pageants which take the form of 
Processions. The history of the church, of education, 
of the life of a hero, or the portrayal of a succession 
of scenes—such as the guilds of a medieval city used 


*Tissot pictures may be obtained from the New York 
Sunday School Commission, 416 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Catalog upon request. 
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to present—are examples of this method. Here is an 
ideal program for an open-air performance. Each part 
is easily prepared. Explanation, or musical accom- 
paniment, goes well with it. In a church in California 
an adaptation of this method is used in a Dramatized 
Sermon. The idea is such a happy one, I desire to 
describe it for you. Only one rehearsal is necessary. 
The performers entered from the rear of the church 
and passed down the central aisle, gradually forming 
a picture to illustrate the sermon, “The Feast of the 
Family.’’ Singly or in groups they come, each walking 
to appropriate music by the choir, each standing in a 
conspicuous place while the minister gives the sig- 
nificance of the part, then stepping into the pre- 
arranged place to form the complete scene. First came 
the Madonna symbolizing universal motherhood, who 
sat in a chair in the center. Around and behind her 
gathered in turn “Humanity,” ‘Nationalities’ (six 
people), the “Family” (father, mother and child), 
“Friendship” (David and Jonathan), “the Great Be- 
yond” (an elderly woman), and “‘Religion”’ (a priest), 
accompanied by the “Christian Virtues’ such as 
Faith, Hope, Love, Courage, Joy, Longsuffering. A 
specially prepared hymn was then sung by the whole 
congregation, while the performers marched out. 

Having the audience take some part in the per- 
formance is very effective. It ties in the whole 
company and commits those who look on to the par- 
ticipation of the message of those who perform. 

After what has been said, no one need doubt 
the value of drama in which the performers say no 
word. That may be read or extemporized, but it is not 
learned by amateur actors to be repeated in a manner 
that is awkward or frightened or stiff. The advan- 


tages of this method lie in the naturalness of the per- - 


formance and the ease of production. . The emphasis 
is on the message. 

But the spoken drama has its place, a large and 
important one. We must not neglect it. For those 
actors who speak well, for the type of presentation 
which requires dialogue, and for many vital types of 
plays, the “play’s the thing.”” Who has not seen the 
lines of some great author nobly spoken by even a 
young and inexperienced child? To get him to feel 
the values of the text and to help the audience to feel 
them is a process as educative as any we have already 
noted. A character is to be created, and the young 
actor is responsible for its creation. A message is to 
be given, and each member of the cast is responsible 
for a portion of its ultimate value. I am convinced 
that a sermon is often better preached on the boards 
than in the church. Since a play tends to emotionalize 
the thought which the preacher, at best, rationalizes, 
it reaches farther into the wills and volitions of its 
auditors. You who have seen the play of one of our 
liberal ministry which nightly teaches its New York 
audience the message of brotherhood and interna- 
tionalism will know how potent is a_ searching 
drama. 

In our church schools, the simplest Play will be 
one informally re-enacted after the teacher tells a 
story. Let the leader use direct discourse to give the 
children an idea of the conversation. Never mind if 
some amazing modern English is substituted; if it 
rings true to the thought it will suffice. Soon it will 


seem more appropriate to learn portions of the story 
by heart, such as Ruth’s pledge to Naomi or Peter’s 
statement at the Gate Beautiful. And, as in the silent 
acting, elaborations will suggest themselves by which 
a worth-while project may be made out of a simple 
play. Music, costumes, settings, lighting, properties, 
are matters which the classes, meeting on week days, 
will be interested to help prepare. Again the values of 
cooperation appear, and again the lesson of great souls 
is learned by those who interpret their characters. 

One of the favorite forms of the spoken drama is 
the Pageant, combining the procession, the tableau and 
the play. But it is more, for it has a theme of uni- 
versality. Not all so-called pageants are true pag- 
eants. We should not announce a few Nativity scenes 
by that name, nor a playlet about daisies, but there 
is place in the religious-education program of every 
church for a great thought handled in a broad manner. 
Let these be developed into a true pageant and. the 
entire church membership will be required to fulfill 
its aim. 

Charming old Masques are available for those 
who would reproduce the quaint and religious spirit 
of many centuries past. Dramatic Dialogues are 
easily written to illustrate some lesson. The Litur- 
gical Drama should be more popular in our churches 
and church schools. Here are unbounded oppor- 
tunities for groups with imagination. It is easy to 
write religious dramas after the principles of con- 
struction are learned. Many finely wrought pieces are 
already in print. 

I have in mind one such presentation which is 
the result of long years of training in the church 
school. Those taking part are the young people of high- 
school age. Their workmanship is spirited and spirit- 
ual. Before a congregation which has assembled on 
Whitsunday they present the “Feast of Lights.” Its 
message is particularly adapted to the Unitarian 
philosophy, which recognizes truth wherever it is 
spoken. It may be on one year the types portrayed 
in the Feast are taken from great civilizations of the 
past and present, on another year it may comprise 
the words of noble thinkers. Hach passage is spoken 
by a youth or maiden, appropriately dressed, who 
marches down the church aisle at the call of the leader. 
When first I saw this annual affair there were pre- 
sented a Chinese, a Hindu, a Persian, a Jew, a Greek, 
a Roman, an early Christian and a Modern. Each 
lighted a candle signifying the spiritual radiance. 
Again, as so often is the case, a picture is built by a 
carefully arranged order on the platform. Modifica- 
tions could easily be introduced on the part of other 
churches copying the excellent idea. Banners -rep- 
resenting the cardinal points of the theme would be 
effective. Whenever a short devotional service is 
required there is the familiar and beautiful candlelight 
service of the Isles of Shoals. This is most appropriate 
at vesper time. 

I read recently that the aim of drama in the 
church school is to capture the dramatic impulse and 
direct it toward life processes. We all have the his- _ 
trionic impulse as a part of our being. It has its edu- _ 
cative value. Let us use it toward the understanding * 
of a better life, which is at the core of our work with 
children in the church school. 
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Two Views of the Ministry 


FpPITTAT was to be a symposium of four ad- 
4 dresses, two from Tufts graduates and two 
from St. Lawrence, became one of two 
addresses, both by graduates of St. 
The Tufts men had taken to the tall 


timber. 

The Rev. Raymond John Baughan, Jr., of Fram- 
ingham and the Rev. Myles Rodehaver of Annisquam 
answered the question “Why I am in the Christian 
Ministry” at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, December 2. Both young men had been ordained 
within the month, one the night before the meeting. 


Both are in their first parishes. Both spoke easily 
and effectively and held the close attention of the 
gathering. 

These ministers’ meetings in Boston, under the 
leadership of Dr. Coons, are larger and better than 
they have been in some time. The ministers of the 
state are used to rallying around their Superintendent 
and he is used to planning for them, so the new ad- 
ministration is starting off well. There were thirty- 
five in attendance at this meeting. Dr. van Schaick, 
Dr. Bissell, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Carritt and Mr. Emmons 
briefly discussed the addresses. Emerson Schwenk 
conducted an impressive devotional service. 

Mr. Baughan said in part: 

“In seeking to express in a few words my inter- 
pretation of the ministry, I remembered the striking 
realism Halford Luccock once used in commenting on 
David Loth’s ‘Lorenzo the Magnificent.’ Lorenzo 
was a superb showman, furnishing the citizens of 
Florence with artistic and magnificent spectacles of 
many sorts. He produced many religious pageants 
with great effectiveness, among which was a pageant 
of the Pentecost which proved altogether too effective. 
For when the fire was to descend upon the apostles 
actual flame was used, with the result that the flimsy 
trimmings and stage hangings were set ablaze and 
the church burned down. 

“Now, I do not expect by any means to set the 
church ablaze by what I have to say this morning. 
Nevertheless, it is my sincere conviction that if the 
ministry is to be taken seriously, the church as-it-is 
will be set afire and burn to the ground. And it is 
my hope that the fire I believe will consume the church 
as-it-is, will bring in a real Pentecost that will set 
men’s spirits aflame and burn men’s souls to the quick. 
I believe that there is more thoroughgoing realism 
in that interpretation than homiletical appeal. 

“What is the matter with the church as it is? 
Well, as I see it, the church as an institution is wedded 
to a dying culture. We have placed our emphasis too 
much on adapting our religion to a scientific outlook, 
with the result that we have lost the power and ethic 
of the religion and gained the culture of modernity. 
Now I am for a scientific outlook, and as a liberal of 
course I want intelligence brought into religion, but 
to completely adapt religion to the modern outlook is 
to pervert the purpose and the power of a high religion. 
So, in setting out to give my interpretation of the 
ministry, I ought first to say that I am not interested 
in the church as-it-is, but I do have hope for it as an 
instrument to be used for the ethical idealism which is 


the root and source of the religion it is supposed to ex- 
press. 

“What, then, is my aim in the ministry? To put 
it briefly, I want to help bring the fullest life I know 
into the lives of the people whom I serve as minister. 

“Tn critical times like these, therefore, where 
social problems loom large and individual living is 
tense and hard, I believe that any church which is at 
ease and comfortable is in a state of spiritual decay. 
For the church is not an institution which ought to 
be supported for the sake of itself, but is an instrument 
to be used for the ethical idealism which is its soul. 
What does it profit to gain the whole world and lose 
that? 

“For one thing, I am in the ministry because 
I believe men need to discover an essential meaning 
in life to which they can relate themselves and so be 
pulled out of themselves. I believe that such a mean- 
ing can be best discovered in freedom, in which men 
are joined by the spirit of a common cause, but in 
which they can think boldly and honestly. I should 
rather have an atheist in my church, high-minded and 
serious, than an unthinking sentimentalist or a mealy- 
mouthed generalizer. I believe such a freedom of 
faith to be the genius of Universalism. In such a fel- 
lowship men get wider visions, consecrate themselves 
to deeper issues, are lifted up above the tugging levels 
of the crowd. 

““As for my own faith, I believe man to be a part 
of the natural universe and so a vital part of the power 
at the center of it. I see in this universe tremendous 
laws working, spiritual laws as well as physical laws, 
so that what a man sows, that also shall he reap. I see, 
as Charles Beard put it, ‘something magnificent 
taking place here,’ and I believe that a man finding 
that something magnificent and making his life a part 
of it will discover the meaning of his life. I take the 
finest spirit I can find in life, the spirit of dévotion and 
love and sacrifice, and lifting it up I think of God 
as being most like that. As Emerson puts it: ‘When 
He breathes through a man’s intellect it is genius; 
when He breathes through his will, it is virtue; when 
He flows through his affection it is love.’ Or the New 
Testament—‘God is love, and he that abideth in love 
abideth in God and God in him.’ Nor is my faith in 
God an intellectual consolation. It is a daring faith, 
so that I risk my life on the spiritual side with the 
conviction that eternal purpose is behind it. 

“For another thing I am in the ministry because 
I believe that men need a profound ethic. I believe 
it to be the duty of the minister to point out the moral 
and spiritual principles which must control all human 
life, else it be damned. I believe that the church, as 
a fellowship of ethically minded men and women, 
ought to criticize every institution, every economic 
and political system, every human relation, from the 
standpoint of the Christian ethic of love. I believe 
that the ethic ought to be made a spiritual discipline 
—-a threat to every racketeer and slippery politician, 
a rebuke to an economic system that is cruel and tyran- 
nical—and a challenge to the down-hearted and ill- 
bestead. 

“T believe that that ethic must be centered in 


personality—its endless possibilities, its infinite worth. 
Everything that enriches, releases, elevates, personal- 
ity is right. Anything that injures it, degrades it, 
besmirches it, is wrong. I plead for an upright moral 
life because of its consequence to personality, in hap- 
piness, in health, in personal relations. 1 plead for an 
inner renewal of one’s spirit, from prejudices, bitter- 
ness, pessimism, selfishness, because of what it means 
for personality. I plead for an economic and social 
order that will release the possibilities of personality, 
not cramp it, press it down and trample on it. I hate 
war because of what it does to personality.” 

The speaker then discussed the redemptive 
power of the church and its ministry to broken lives, 
and said he was in the ministry because he believed in 
redemption. He took up the need of the age for a 
sound social philosophy, social faith, social vision. 
He said that the only road to a full abundant life is 
through the ethics of Christianity. He declared that 
the greatest hypocrisy in the world is to be a religious 
teacher without a religion. “I believe in the church,” 
he said, “but I believe more in Christianity. Need 
we burn the churches to the ground to get it?” 

Mr. Rodehaver followed with an equally appealing 
message, although his approach was different. He 
said in part: 

“When Pau! was on his way to Damascus to 
carry on his persecution of the Christians in that 
place, he had a vision. In this vision Jesus appeared 
unto him and chided him for his behavior. Then the 
voice spoke unto Paul and said, ‘Arise and stand upon 
thy feet, for I have appeared unto thee for this pur- 
pose, to make thee a minister.’ 

“This was Paul’s call. Nearly every man who de- 
cides to enter into the work of the Christian ministry 
can testify to some sort of call. Usually it is not as 
dramatic as the one Paul received, but nevertheless 
the prompting is there. Many times the decision is 
the outgrowth of some great dream—a dream of a 
better world, of peace and good-will among all men. 

“Sometimes, however, other people may think 
that the dream must have been a nightmare. I know 
when I announced that I was going away to study for 
the ministry, a few of my friends thought that I must 
surely be ill. Perhaps my sanity should be looked into 
a bit before I strayed too far away from home. Why, 
you’re not the type for a minister, they’d say; you 
enjoy a good time! And why not? Ministers, it 
would seem to me, are human, just like anyone else. 

“If you accept my premise, that a minister is a 
human being, then he must be a thinking creature, 
and as such, he must give logical reasons for his ac- 
tions. So this morning I offer to you my reasons 
for entering into the work of the Christian ministry. 
The story is a long one, but limits of time prevent my 
giving anything more than a hasty sketch. 

“While I was a student at the University of Wis- 
consin I discussed possible vocations with Fletcher 8. 
Brockman, of the International Y. M. C. A. He im- 
pressed upon my mind the necessity of devoting one’s 
life to the service of his fellowmen. When he finished 
he said: ‘I think you’d be happy in the Christian 
ministry. Think it over, won’t you?’ I did, with the 
result that I was soon conferring with Dr. Atwood 
concerning admission to St. Lawrence. 
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“And now that I am in the active work of the 
ministry, I am more convinced than ever that the 
choice was a happy one for me My reasons have 
been confirmed. I have a definite purpose. I feel 
that there is not only a place for the church in society 
today, but also a crying need for men who are pre- 
pared mentally, physically, and morally, to provide 
leadership for that church. I mean, in my own limited 
way, to do my share in providing that leadership. 

“In this period of economic depression, men and 
women need a sustaining faith in the abiding realities 
that will see them through. They need to be shown 
that all the worries are only on the surface, that the 
shouting and the tumult will die down, that troubles 
will pass, just as they always have. They need to be 
shown that even after all our petty little problems and 
situations of the present-day have faded from the 
picture, some things, the eternal things of this uni- 
verse, will remain. 

‘IT remember when I was a freshman at Wiscon- 
sin I once went to hear a returned Presbyterian mis- 
sionary speak to a group of college students. I talked 
with him afterward about my decision to preach. I 
can hear the rumble of his deep bass voice now as he 
said, ‘Remember, young man, give ’em Hell!’ It was 
great pep material for an enthusiastic youngster, but. 
I cannot agree fully with him today. I submit that 
many of our people have enough hell, without the 
minister turning on any more heat. 

“When young folks find troublesome doubts aris- 
ing in their minds, the wise minister can give them the 
proper mental-set that will help to give direction to 
their lives. Likewise, there are problems in their 
minds that perhaps have been made difficult to con- 
fide to their parents because of their early home train- 
ing. It is part of the minister’s job to help to clear 
these up and guide their thinking into more productive 
fields. 

“T believe in the usefulness of pastoral work. 
When someone in the community is sick, my parish- 
ioners know that they are to get in touch with me at 
once, so that I may make a call. At least four after- 
noons out of every week are spent in making calls. 
These are not mere doorbell-pushing excursions. I 
do not register a call in my records unless I have made 
contact with, and I hope a contribution to, the person 
whom I set out to see. 

“I feel that a minister must take an active part. 
in the affairs of his community, to make the church’s. 
influence felt outside its own narrow circle. He should 
be on call whenever his help is needed, provided that 
too much time is not taken away from his regular 
duties. 

“In addition to being a pastor and a leader in his. 
community, the minister must be a teacher. He must 
study in his spare time. He must keep up with the 
events of the world, that he may be prepared to inter- 
pret these events in the light of Christian teaching. 

“Any minister who looks to the future of his. 
church will spend a goodly share of his time and energy 
with the young people of his community. A well- 


attended church school is a good sign, but it is nots i 


enough. There must be a live program for the young 
people, with discussion groups, study clubs, and an 
adequate social program. 
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“This leaves preaching to consider. I try to keep 
up to a high standard in my preaching. I do not feel 
satisfied when some sentimental woman grips my 
hand after the morning service and gushes, ‘That 
was a lovely sermon!’ But when an intelligent man 
comes to me and says, “That sermon was meant for 
me, and it sure struck home,’ I am encouraged to forge 
ahead. 

“Yhe minister must serve as a beacon to point out 
the way. He must interpret current events and 
provide answers to the problems that perplex the 
modern mind. He must search out the truth and 
then utter that truth with the courage of his convic- 
tions, yet always in the spirit of love. He must always 
condemn the wrong as he sees it. He must never 
perjure his integrity by shameful compromise with 
things as they are, when he knows in his heart that 
those things are wrong. 

“One of the men in my parish was speaking to me 
about the preaching function of the minister. He felt 
strongly that it was not only the minister’s privilege, 
but also his duty, to get up and speak out his mind in 
the pulpit. ‘What if I don’t agree with him,’ he said, 
‘I want to get his views on the subject, anyway.’ I 
commend that man for his attitude. His spirit is 


one that makes for strong sermons and a fearless min- 
istry. 


If there were more like him in our churches 


today perhaps the churches as a whole would be more 
eager to attack the evils that make life miserable for 
so many of our brothers. 

“This brings to mind the story of the darky 
preacher who met with his board of trustees to dis- 
cuss what his sermons should deal with. After much 
deliberation the members of the board decided to give 
their pastor free rein, but with the strpulation that 
he was to keep off the topic of hen-roosts. You see, 
the real minister just can’t help hitting sore spots 
once in a while in his preaching! 

“Of course, the young minister will make mis- 
takes. He’s bound to at the start. I’ve made my 
share already, but I’m still living. One of my pro- 
fessors once said that it is the young man’s preroga- 
tive to make mistakes. So I console myself with the 
words of a little poem by John L. Davis, entitled ‘FEm- 
bryo.’ 

“Lord, be not impatient with me 
For mine infidelity: 
Thou art just and good; 
While base iniquity 
In me doth brood. 


“But Lord— 
Thy pardon I implore: 
Thou hast lived ten million years, 
And I, but twenty-four!” 


Nature and Human Nature 


LXXVII. 


Albert of Belgium 


Johannes 


(Gea|LMOST two years have passed since that 
@ February day when King Albert fell to his 
A KS! «death on the cliffs of Marche-les-Dames in 
the valley of the Meuse. In that time 
many accounts of his life have been published in all 
civilized lands. Now the more thoughtful and schol- 
arly biographies are beginning to appear. Foremost 
among these for a long time probably will stand the 
‘work of Emile Cammaerts, just brought out by the 
Macmillan Company.* It is not a translation, but 
is written in English. Cammaerts is a well-known 
Belgian poet and art critic living in England. A poet 
‘with a literary conscience and self-control is an ideal 
person to write the life of a great historic figure like 
Albert of Belgium, because a poet has insight above the 
average of men. Cammaerts has done his work well. 
There is nothing gushy or sentimental in the book, 
but he shows us both the man that he is writing about 
_and the historic figure that destiny created out of this 
man 


( 


It is worth while to write the life of Albert as a 
king of a brave little country, but it is much more 
-worth while to project him against the background of 
universal history and to study him as a symbol of 
universal man. That is what Cammaerts has done. 
He has written about the man who may outlive the 
political subdivision to which he was attached, the 
man who belongs to us in the United States as much 


*Albert of Belgium: Defender of Right. By Emile Cam- 
-maerts. The Macmillan Company. Price $5.00. 


as to his own country, and the character who will 
live in song and story a thousand years hence. 

It is especially important for competent craftsmen 
like Cammaerts to do this work now, because the 
legends already are beginning to cluster around the 
figure of King Albert. As time goes on it will become 
increasingly difficult to separate fact'and fancy. And 
fact is worth preserving—fact in its relations, fact en- 
larged with truth. 

We have in this work of Cammaerts a clear and 
often vivid picture of the tremendous events in his- 
tory which brought King Albert to the front, of the 
decisions he made and the spirit in which he made 
them, and of the human being back of the deci- 
sions. 

To begin with, fate made Albert a king at a turn- 
ing point in human history. Germany was about to 
launch out on an attempt to become the dominant 
power in Europe. Both his uncle who preceded him 
on the throne and Albert realized what was coming 
much more clearly than most statesmen of Europe. 
Ruler of a kingdom dating from 1830, with neutrality 
in the constitution and that neutrality guaranteed 
by all the Great Powers, both Albert and the kingdom 
had the duty of maintaining that neutrality against 
all aggression. 

But in the cynical world of 1914 nobody felt 
sure about what Belgium would do. In fact, Ger- 
many felt reasonably sure that she could induce Bel- 
gium to be passive in a European war and allow troops 
to pass through on the way to France. And France 
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and England were afraid that Belgium might yield to 
mighty Germany. 

The first chapter of Cammaerts’ book, dealing 
with that fateful hour of decision for Belgium, showing 
what went on in palace and the offices of the ministers 
and then in Parliament, is thrilling. 

For four years, a titanic struggle went on all over 
Europe. To the Belgian part of the story, the masters 
of destiny added all the factors to make an epic nar- 
rative. There was genuine concern about fidelity to 
obligations, there was a small nation against a power- 
ful nation, and for some weeks alone against that na- 
tion, there was stubborn resistance and a soldier-like 
retreat, there was the last ditch stand on the river 
Yser and a stopping of the German military machine 
in its tracks, and then there was the ordeal of fire 
for four years. 

This Albert of Belgium who had led in the decision 
of his people, who had commanded the Belgian army, 
who had been king of the Sand Dunes in the little 
corner of his country never conquered, grew on the 
imagination of the world. Cammaerts says that this 
was due in part to the fact that he was so inaccessible. 
Not many people could go to La Panne. Except for 
the briefest intervals, he did not come out from be- 
hind that curtain of smoke that hid him from the eyes 
of the world. So by fate, as it were, a hero was 
created. Albert of Belgium became a world figure of 
majestic proportions. 

The thing that interests this reviewer, and which 
is brought out clearly in Cammaerts’ truthful and 
interesting narrative, is that this world figure was 
made out of a simple-minded, humble man, who had a 
great capacity for patient work, and an unusual sense 
of duty. 

Before we get quite through with our making a 
demi-god out of Albert of Belgium, it is important for 
a struggling race in need of all the help it can get, to 
receive from trustworthy sources an account of the 
making of a man who could naturally do heroic things 
in a crisis. It is the human Albert who comes out so 
clear in this great book. 

Most writers draw a vivid contrast between Al- 
bert and his uncle and predecessor, Leopold the 
Second. Cammaerts cannot quite bring himself to 
accept the version of Leopold so popular in Great 
Britain. He says: “It would be easy to dwell on 
the contrast between the characters and destinies of 
these two great men by darkening the stern figure of 
Leopold the Second and emphasizing all the sympa- 
thetic features of Albert the First. Great play might 
be made of the antithesis between the king who ruled 
by will-power and cleverness, and the king who ruled 
through love and persuasion; between the sovereign 
who aimed at the material aggrandizement of his 
country and used all means at his disposal to achieve 
this end, and the sovereign who saved her independ- 
ence and raised her moral reputation to the very first 
rank in the civilized world; between the leader who 
fought for power and the leader who fought for honor; 
between the ally of bankers and capitalists, and the 
friend of artists and men of science; between the 
champion of the world and the champion of the spirit.” 
But, says the author, King Albert would have been 
the last to appreciate such comparisons. 


What men are may be tested by what they do 
with power. Belgium is a constitutional monarchy. 
The king takes no action except through a minister. 
The representatives of the people in Parliament make 
the laws. All this was modified by the war, for the 
king is commander of the army. All through that war 
period Albert was a benevolent dictator. At the end 
of the war, when he had to rebuild the life of the 
country, many strong, competent people said that he 
should keep power in his own hands. It was much 
the same kind of suggestion that was made to Wash- 
ington after the American Revolution. King Albert 
dealt with it with less fire than did Washington, but 
no less decisively. He turned the power back into the 
hands of the people. When King Albert made his 
visit to Springfield, Ill., and paid his tribute to Lincoln, 
many newspapers said that the qualities that he 
praised. in Lincoln were characteristic of himself: 
“Honesty and righteousness, absolute confidence in 
the future of the nation, indomitable courage when 
confronted with enmity, firmness and clear-sighted- 
ness.”” This is true. The words describe both King 
Albert and Lincoln. But a comparison with Washing- 
ton is in many ways more apt. That slow, stubborn 
retreat in the fall of 1914, fighting and then escaping 
destruction by the narrowest margin, makes one 
think of the winter of 1776-77 in our own revolution. 

There are a thousand and one little incidents 
about Albert hitherto not published in this country, 
there are glimpses behind palace walls into the home 
life, there are recorded acts of wisdom and devotion 
by husband and father. Ingenbleek, the king’s secre- 
tary, once said: ‘“The king has two main preoccupa- 
tions, to watch over the country’s well-being and to 
make the Queen happy.’”’ The picture of King and 
Queen together that Cammaerts gives us is true to the 
facts. They were a devoted couple and their home 
life was ideal. 

The present writer has found many persons critical 
of King Albert “for taking risks with his life.” Cam- 
maerts deals frankly with the matter. The King was 
a large man physically. He was kept at his desk 
many hours a day. To be well, he had to exercise. 
He liked walking, riding, motoring, flying, but above 
all mountain climbing. To those-who think he was 
foolhardy, it is sufficient answer to note, as this book 
shows, how many times he stayed behind when his 
guide said that a man so large should not attempt the 
last part of a climb. But to get out into the open, 
away from the ceremony of the court or the drudgery 
of the office, and to call on all his physical powers, was. 
the breath of life to him. He once asked a critic who 
spoke of a possible tragic death which might come to 
him, whether it was not tragedy to have long illness and 
to die in bed. 

His stature, strength and training showed to 
advantage on an Alpine climb when a great rock was 
loosened and threatened to crush people below. He 
pressed his breast against it and held it in place until 
the party scrambled out of danger. 

When Albert came to the throne the Socialists ~ 
made a loud and insistent demand for a republic. 
When Albert died, Socialists had long been numbered 
among his ministers, and they joined in the tributes, 
of love which came from all classes of society and from. 
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all parts of the nation. All this without eulogy is set 
down in Cammaerts’ book. 

Cammaerts’ ‘“‘Albert’”’ is a modern history of Bel- 
gium, and the life of one whom Vandevelde, the So- 
cialist, called “the first citizen’ of the country, “‘the 
ideal incarnation of a republican monarchy” and “a 
brave and wise man who held peace, a peace just for 
all, as the greatest good.”’ Cammaerts comments: 
“That the King who was denounced in 1909 as being 


the supporter or tool of a greedy capitalism should - 


have been looked upon twenty-five years later as the 
champion of democratic institutions, the preserver 
of Parliament and the apostle of social justice, is per- 
haps the most sweeping victory ever won by a con- 
stitutional monarch.” 

It was the privilege of the writer to live for some 
months on the Yser with Albert and his Belgians, 
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to know the villa on the sand dunes and the farm 
in the Moeres, to follow the Belgian commander-in- 
chief to Bruges, to Lophem, and to Brussels, to see 
the King and Queen at their work. He believes that 
Cammaerts has told the story as it is. The narrative 
needs no coloring, no exaggeration. It is one of the 
great stories of human history. Those who are by 
nature coldly critical will say that it must be prompted 
by love, not by fact. It is indeed prompted by love— 
the extraordinary love of an entire people for a man 
who ruled as servant of all—but it is also based on 
the straight facts of an extraordinary situation. The 
book ought to go into all our American libraries and 
be a part of the tradition of all American citizens who 
want also to be citizens of the world. Especially is 
it a great guide book for both rulers and citizens in the 
period through which we are passing. 


Interesting Personalities 
II. Francis Greenwood Peabody 


5) ROFESSOR FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEA- 
«| BODY, who has long been one of the most 
widely known Unitarian ministers, lives in 
an honored old age in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. The eighty-eighth anniversary of his birth 
was observed on December 4 of this year, for he was 
born in Boston in 1847, the youngest child of the Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, then minister of King’s Chapel, 
and his wife, Mary Jane Derby. A few years ago 
Professor Peabody wrote with loving care a charming 
account of his parents in his little book, “A New 
England Romance,” and only a few months ago he 
printed a delightful paper of boyhood reminiscences 
called ‘‘A Boy’s Eye View of Harvard in the Sixties.” 
He entered Harvard with the class of 1869, and 
took a happy part in college activities. In 1868, when 
a junior, he was first baseman in the first Harvard 
nine to play against Yale, and he is now the last sur- 
vivor of that team. From college he went to the Har- 
vard Divinity School, graduating in 1872 with the 
degrees of master of arts and bachelor of theology. The 
same spring he married Miss Cora Weld of Boston. 
A year and ahalf of travel and study in Europe fol- 
lowed, the greater part of which was spent at the 
University of Halle in Germany, where he worked 
under Tholuck, and laid the foundation of an ac- 
quaintance with German scholarship which became a 
permanent influence in his career. 

When he returned home he spent a few months at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, the seat of Oberlin College, and 
then, early in 1874, he accepted a call to the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was or- 
dained minister of that church on March 31, 1874. 
He served the church for five years, resigning in 1879 
on account of ill-health, much to the regret of his 
parishioners. A new career opened with his appoint- 
ment as professor, the result of a request addressed to 
him by Dean Charles Carroll Everett of the Harvard 
Divinity School, who asked him, after his resignation 
from his parish, to lecture on homiletics. President 
Charles W. Eliot, whose first wife had been Ephraim 
Peabody’s eldest daughter, opposed the appointment 


on the ground that it was unsuitable for him to give 
his own brother-in-law a place on the faculty. Judge 
Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar eventually overcame Presi- 
dent Eliot’s scruples, and Mr. Peabody was ap ointed 
lecturer on ethics and homiletics for the year 1880-81, 
and Parkman Professor of Theology the next year. 
In 1877 he had been elected an Overseer of Harvard 
for the six-year term running to 1883, but after his 
appointment as a professor in the Divinity School he 
withdrew as Overseer, it not being customary for a 
member of one of the governing boards to hold a teach- 
ing position at the same time. In 1886 he became 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals, with charge 
of the college chapel, filling the position which Dr. 
Andrew P. Peabody had held up to 1881. In this 
office he remained until January, 1918, when he be- 
came professor emeritus. He also was Acting Dean 
of the Divinity School on two occasions during the 
absence of Dean Everett, and was Dean from 1901 
to 1905. 

Professor Peabody, in addition to occasional brief 
vacation journeys to Europe to study methods of 
social amelioration, used his recurring sabbatical 
leaves of absence as opportunities for travel. In 1891- 
92 he spent most of the winter with his family in Ger- 
many, going to Palestine and Italy in the spring. In 
1898-99 he was again in Germany and Italy, and during 
his absence wrote his first book, “Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question,’’ which was published the following 
year. In 1905-06 he went to Berlin as the first ex- 
change professor from America. Again President 
Eliot, on account of the family connection, was re- 
luctant to nominate him, but Professor Hugo Francke 
urged that his name be one of three submitted to the 
authorities of the University of Berlin for their choice. 
His selection was due, no doubt, in part to Professor 
Francke’s recommendation, in part to the fact that 
he was known to German scholars, and in part to the 
novelty of his teaching in social ethics, a field of 
study which was without counterpart in European 
universities. At the time the German Emperor was 
much concerned to cultivate American friendship, 
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and Charlemagne Tower, the American ambassador, 
was a Harvard graduate. Between them the inau- 
guration of the exchange professorship went off with 
great eclat, the Emperor, who was said never to have 
entered the Aula of the University before, attending 
the opening lecture. After his resignation in 1918 
Professor Peabody also visited Japan, as Commis- 
sioner for the American Unitarian Association. 

Professor Peabody’s service at the Divinity 
School was distinguished both for his skill as a teacher 
of homiletics, and for his development of the depart- 
ment of social ethics. The students who studied 
pastoral care and the art of preaching under his 
guidance found in him a keen but sympathetic critic 
who was himself a thorough master of the art which 
he taught. No divinity student who took “Hom. 2” 
under him ever forgot the experience. He had early 
established a reputation as a singularly felicitous and 
persuasive preacher. He developed with great skill 
the art of making brief six-minutes addresses at 
morning prayers in Appleton Chapel, a task which 
many visiting preachers found a very difficult one. 
Two little volumes of these addresses appeared, called 
“Mornings in the College Chapel,” the first in 1896, 
the second in 1907. He also published two volumes 
of longer sermons, “‘Afternoons in the College Chapel’’ 
(1898), and “‘Evenings in the College Chapel” (1911). 
These chapel addresses represent the highest level of 
college preaching of Professor Peabody’s generation. 
The felicity of his literary style remains on the printed 
page, but the cold type cannot convey the grace of his 
clear and persuasive utterance, and the quiet dignity 
which he had as a speaker. There was little action 
and no overwrought fervor, but a clear, cool appeal 
to the conscience and intelligence of his hearers. Out 
of the pulpit his keen but gentle humor played through 
his speech like the play of light upon shimmering silk, 
and it still continues to delight visitors who have the 
pleasure of seeing him. 

A yet wider reputation, however, came to him 
from his work in social ethics. In 1881-82 he lectured 
in the Divinity School on ‘The History of Ethics,” 
and also, once a week, on “Practical Ethics.” The 
latter was a course on the application of Christian 
principles to social problems, and never before, save 
for an isolated and unrepeated course of lectures 
given at Andover a year earlier, had instruction of this 
particular type been offered in any American theo- 
logical school, or, probably, in Europe. In 1883-84 
he first offered a course in “Ethical Theories and So- 
cial Problems; a practical examination of the ques- 
tions of charity, temperance, labor, prisons, divorce, 
etc.’”’ This was open to college undergraduates, among 
whom it became popularly known as “Peabo’s drain- 
age, drunkenness and divorce,” and it contributed 
much to open the eyes of young men at Harvard to 
the existence of grave social problems. Such was his 
purpose, for he particularly sought to encourage 
young men, for the most part from sheltered and 
favored homes, to take an active part in the promotion 
of the social welfare of the less fortunate. He stimu- 
lated scores to activity along these lines, and con- 
tributed much to the development of social service as 
a profession. For divinity students there were ad- 
vanced courses which supplied a solid foundation for 


the awakening interest of the church in the “social 
gospel.” Teachers of the older academic disciplines 
sometimes looked down on the new subject as some- 
thing not quite within the range of scholarship, but 
Professor Peabody viewed it as an opportunity for a 
great contribution to life and thought, and made 
himself master of his subject. Before he resigned he 
had secured from his friend, Alfred T. White of New 
York, an endowment for the department of social 
ethics, had gathered a first-rate library on the subject, 
and had so enlarged the field of instruction that ten 
courses or half courses were offered by three other 
lecturers besides himself. The substance of his 
teaching eventually appeared in a series of volumes, 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Problem” (1900), “Jesus 
Christ and Christian Character’? (1904), “The Ap- 
proach to the Social Question” (1909), and “The 
Christian Life in the-Modern World” (1914). These 
books brought Professor Peabody wide recognition 
and many friendships both in this country and Europe. 

His writings, however, have not been limited to the 
field of social ethics and to sermons. In 1908 he trans- 
lated Professor Hilty’s “Happiness,’’ and the same 
year wrote ““The Religion of an Educated Man.” And 
his literary work has gone steadily on since his retire- 
ment from active teaching. In 1918 he published 
“Education for Life,’ a deeply interesting and ac- 
curate record of the development of Hampton Institute 
and an important source book in the history of Negro 
education in this country. Professor Peabody’s con- 
nection with Hampton was long and intimate, for he 
was a trustee of the Institute for forty years, and none 
of his activities brought him greater pleasure than 
this association with one of the noblest and most 
successful enterprises for the advancement of the 
American Negro. His “New England Romance,” 
already referred to, appeared in 1920, and his “The 
Apostle Paul and the Modern World” in 1923. His 
book “The Church of the Spirit’? (1925) is worthy to 
be classed with Sabatier’s ‘Religion of the Spirit” as 
a noble interpretation of the Christian Church, but 
it has received far less recognition than his other works, 
and far less than it deserves. In 1927 he published 
a delightful collection of biographical sketches of fif- 
teen personal friends, under the title ‘‘Reminiscences 
of Present-Day Saints.’ In 1930 came a little col- 
lection of “Prayers for Various Occasions and Needs,” 
and in 1931 he printed privately and sent to his friends 
at Christmastide, just after his eighty-fourth birthday, 
a charming and cheerful essay on old age. He himself 
has given his friends a beautiful example of the serenity 
of old age, filled with varied interests and fruitful 
labors. 

Professor Peabody’s life has been an exceptionally 
well-rounded one. He has been a lover of books and 
of travel, of the sea and of the ships that sail thereon, 
a man of many and varied friendships. No Unitarian 
minister of his generation has done so much to main- 
tain in the world at large the reputation of our fellow- 
ship. From his earliest childhood he was bred in the 
finest tradition of New England Unitarianism, and to - 
its principles -he has always remained deeply at- 
tached. But his wide culture and experience of life 
has also bred in him a catholicity of spirit averse to 
sectarianism. His position at Harvard brought him 
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many sympathetic contacts with the leaders of other 
denominations, and in their eyes he has been an out- 
standing interpreter of the best thought and tradition 
of the Unitarian Christianity of his day. 


He was given an honorary doctorate of divinity 
by Yale in 1887; the degree of doctor of laws by West- 
ern Reserve in 1907; doctor of theology by Harvard in 
1909. 


Liberalism Up to Date 


Edwin H. Wilson 


right, liberalism has found some able de- 
fenders. Time itself seems to be on its side. 
A few years ago there was manifest an almost 
universal impatience with democratic slowness and a 
hunger for short-cuts through dictatorship in reaching 
solutions for economic distress. It was alleged that 
liberalism began and ended with talk. Being in fact a 
substitute for action, it was claimed, it could therefore 
not lead to action. Direct action through centralized 
power alone could secure desired results. The lack of 
efficacy of revolutionary violence now seems increas- 
ingly obvious. War seems the sure consequence of 
dictatorship. Leaders who rode to power through its 
promises are forced to hide their own incompetency 
when conironted by an unbearable burden of re- 
sponsibility, by resorting to smoke-screens of brutality. 
After each coup d’etat, the day of universal justice and 
abundance has failed to make its appearance. Prob- 
lems remain to be solved by intelligence, and intelli- 
gence cannot be brought into being by administrative 
fiat. It takes time to develop cooperative intelligence. 
Moreover, such problem-solving skills do not flourish 
under dictatorships. 

In the reconstruction of liberalism, the compact 
and lucid book by Professor Dewey* will play an im- 
portant part. Two trends of liberalism exist side by 
side in America, and much confusion is caused by 
failure to distinguish between them. Of these laissez- 
faire liberalism first gained the ascendency, but is 
now outmoded. It was derived largely from the 
thought of Locke, who held that ‘governments exist to 
protect the rights that belong to individuals prior to 
the political organization of social relations.”’ Written 
into our Constitution, in the name of “natural rights,” 
rulers were to be restrained from making levies upon 
property without authorization from representatives 
of the people. “Jealous of every extension of govern- 
mental authority,” this laissez-faire liberalism created 
a false opposition ‘‘between the province of organized 
social action and the province of purely individual 
initiative and effort,’ and today has become, ironically 
enough, a bulwark of the present economic regime, 
and an obstacle to social progress. 

Talk of liberty for the individual, through the re- 
straining of government from action, the writer of this 
review would add, should always be given a skeptical 
ear. There needs to be a more complete realization 
that corporations, those mighty aggregations of 
wealth, dominated by centralized control, which can 
arbitrarily give or take away the livelihood of mil- 
lions of workers, and which rule, or well-nigh rule, 
the land, are individuals before the law. Though, as 


By John Dewey. New 
93 pages. 


*Liberalism and Social Action. 
York: G.P.Putnam’s Sons. 1935. 


one lawyer has put it, they are “legendary individuals, 
with no body to kick and no soul to be damned,” they 
are legally on a par with the relatively weak flesh and 
blood human individual. This legal fiction is the 
catch in the old-time liberal’s liberalism. That lib- 
eralism did not, according to Dr. Dewey, try to pre- 
vent change, but it “did try to limit its course to a 
single channel and immobilize that channel.’ The 
actual consequence of that method of social change in 
which the disparate activities of separate persons was 
the moving force, was a glaring disparity of wealth 
and opportunity. 

When, as Professor Dewey notes, we see bene- 
ficiaries of the status quo binding themselves together 
in what they call Laberty Leagues “to perpetuate the 
harsh regimentation of their fellows,’ we must not 
hold it against another liberalism which has de- 
veloped as the inadequacies of the older liberalism 
made themselves apparent. 

In contrast with the earlier liberalism, which has 
outlived its usefulness and demonstrated its limitations, 
there emerged a liberalism of different import. Ben- 
tham, with his rule of the greatest good for the greatest 
number, observed the effects of laissez-faire, and 
“when he saw a defect proposed a remedy,’ demon- 
strating that “liberalism is not compelled by anything 
in its ewn nature to be impotent save for minor re- 
forms,” and that “liberalism can be a power in bringing 
about radical social change.”’ By devious paths there 
has been a trend away from individualistic liberalism to 
collectivistic liberalism. Where one conceived of 
liberty in negative terms as the absence of govern- 
mental interference, the other thinks of liberty as a 
positive achievement. ‘The majority who call them- 
selves liberals today,” according to Dr. Dewey, “are 
committed to the principle that organized society 
must use its powers to establish the conditions under 
which the mass of individuals can possess actual, as 
distinct from merely legal, liberty.” 

The “crisis in liberalism,’’ which Dr. Dewey de- 
scribes, is not found in the confusion of this collec- 
tivistic liberalism of the present with its outmoded 
individualistic predecessor. It is not found in the 
claims from the left for overt violent action. Dr. 
Dewey is critical of those who believe in the efficacy 


and possibility of “‘a sudden, complete, almost catas- 


trophic transformation, to be brought about by the 
victory of the proletariat over the class now domi- 
nant.” Such thinkers have made the mistake of 
conceiving the aims of social change in terms of ma- 
terial security alone. Moreover, in a world where 
constant and sweeping change, brought about by 
scientific and technological events, is a fact, he finds 
their thinking a rationalization, no less than the ra- 
tionalization of neo-Victorian individualists. The 
real crisis in liberalism results from a failure within 
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liberalism itself. Having once seen that there must be 
governmental checks and balances to prevent preda- 
tory interests from destroying the liberty of the many, 
and that the government can be used as a constructive 
and cooperative instrument for promoting the con- 
ditions of life in which “the average individual has ac- 
cess to the rich store of accumulated wealth of man- 
kind in knowledge, purpose and ideas, liberalism has 
failed to develop a method for bringing about the 
needed changes in social structure. Specifically the 
crisis in liberalism results from its own failure to de- 
velop a method of intelligent cooperation for reaching 
its goals. Liberalism has not been adequate to the 
task of organizing the new forces in the world about it, 
and the socialized individuals who are included in its 
ranks, into a coherent social organization “possessed 
of intellectual and moral driving power.” 

In this confession of failure a new emphasis is 
implied and affirmation is made that it is possible for 
liberal thinking to become linked to a program and 
technique of action. This technique of action is ruled 
out by the method of overt violence and dictatorship. 
“Those who insist that violent force is inevitable 
limit the use of available intelligence,”’ the tool relied 
on by the liberal of today, since “wherever the in- 
evitable reigns, intelligence cannot be used.” 

Though freedom of inquiry and of expression are 
important in the program of a renascent liberalism, 
it is the scientific method and the engineering mind 
especially that will make liberalism effective, serving 
the invention and projection of far-reaching social 
plans. It is the rise of the scientific method and not 
the class struggle that has been the genuinely active 
force in promoting world change, and if renascent 
liberalism can lay hold of this force and turn it to the 
realization of its goals, such a liberalism will be the 
dominating force in shaping things to come. 

Social action is necessary both to create the new 
world and to make men who are fit to live init. Edu- 
cation, according to Dr. Dewey, cannot be effective 
unless it works upon men’s conduct as well as upon 
their minds. The education that socializes men will 
change the social order in the process. In the renas- 
cence of liberalism, liberalism must pursue its goals 
and at the same time be learning by experiment how 
to think collectively and act cooperatively. Nor must 
it be content merely with piecemeal change. “If 
radicalism be defined as perception of the need for 
radical change, then today any liberalism which is not 
also radicalism is irrelevant and doomed.” 

The uses of this book to religious liberals will be 
varied. To the reviewer a few things seem especially 
important. It will help us to understand the diver- 
gencies within our own ranks. We have both types of 
liberals. Our task is to resolve that difference without 
disrupting our organization, by finding issues in which 
the human values are so clearly drawn that we can 
unite in pursuing collective solutions on a non-partisan 
basis. Moreover, because liberalism that is merely 
talk has shown its ineffectualness, every congregation 
of religious liberals ought to seek some such spot at 
which it can, as a group, unite to change constructively 
the framework of society. Out of religious liberalism, 
embracing cooperative social action as a necessary 
completion of its total denominational life, should 


come some creative contributions to a social order 
that will make liberty a substantial and desirable 
reality rather than a pleasing though negative sound. 
But in finding some immediate place at which to stop 
talking and begin building, the mature liberal must 
not forget that piecemeal action alone cannot bring 
the just world into being. We can gain the capacity 
to think and act in groups by immediate problem 
solving, but the vision out of which widespread and 
sweeping change derives can come only by looking 
beyond our immediate localities and problems to the 
interdependence of the world and the need for world 
answers. 
* * * 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


In accordance with Recommendation XI adopted at the 
Washington Convention, the Secretary of the General Conven- 
tion petitioned the President of the United States to instruct the 
Department of Justice to give a ruling as to the war-time status 
of Universalist conscientious objectors, and as to the present 
status of such persons under enforced military training in schools, 
colleges and universities, and further, to ask for instructions in 
the event that Article XIII of the by-laws is not sufficient to 
achieve the desired end, what steps should be taken to make it 
effective. In reply to this petition, the following letter from the 
Department of Justice has been received: 


Mr. Roger F. Etz, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Sir: 

This Department acknowledges receipt, by reference from 
the President, of your letter of October 29, in which you request, 
in accordance with the Resolution adopted by the Universalist 
General Convention, a ruling as to the war-time status of Uni- 
versalist conscientious objectors, and further, that in the event 
Article XIII of your Laws of Fellowship is not sufficient to 
achieve the desired end, a ruling as to the steps which should be 
taken to make it effective. 

In reply, I beg to advise you that the Attorney General is 
authorized by law to give opinions only to the President and 
heads of the Executive Departments. He would like to be of 
service to you, but lam sure you will feel as he does that he ought 
not to depart from the prevailing practice. 

In this connection it may be stated that possibly the Sec- 
retary of War would be in a position to furnish you some infor- 
mation on the subject. 

Respectfully, 
For the Attorney General, 
(Signed) Joseph B. Keenan, 
Assistant Attorney General, 


After receiving this reply, and in accordance with the sug- 
gestion made in the last paragraph of it, the Secretary petitioned 
the Secretary of War for the same information. Following is the 
reply received from the Adjutant-General’s office. 


Mr. Roger F. Etz, 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to your letter of the 21st instant, I am re- 
quested by the Secretary of War to state that while the Con- 
stitution of the United States guarantees every citizen certain 
liberties it also gives the Congress the right to raise armies and 
to prescribe the rules and conditions under which voluntary or 
compulsory services are to be rendered by citizens. 

In the event of an emergency necessitating the raising of 
armies the War Department will be governed by such laws as’ 
are enacted by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) E. T. Conley, 
Acting Adjutant General. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


RIGHT, AS USUAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your intereting editorial concerning John Murray’ss 
Thanksgiving sermon, preached on February 19, 1795, you state 
that it “was preached in obedience to the first national proclama- 
tion of Thanksgiving.’”? Was not the proclamation of 1795 the 
second national appointment of a Thanksgiving Day, preceded 
by that of 1789, when Wasihngton, by request of Congress, recom- 
mended a day of Thanksgiving for the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion? 

Carl H. Olson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A LAYMAN. CONSIDERS ANONYMITY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Nov. 9 you commented editorially on a 
resolution adopted by the Ministerial Association at Washing- 
ton. 

The resolution requested that you publish invariably “‘the 
names of persons who shall submit communications commenting 
upon, or criticizing, communications in preceding issues of the 
Leader.’’ 

Your editorial began by declaring that the resolution wanted 
the Leader “‘to print the names of all correspondents who criticize 
articles.”’? Somehow I feel that your defense and reiteration of 
the Leader policy avoided the spearhead that was fashioned by 
the issue behind the resolution. Namely, that a letter written 
for the “‘Reactions”’ critical of an individual who has expressed 
his opinion on denominational matters should bear the true name 
of the writer. 

No one can write a letter of the type in question that is 
devoid of a motive. That motive may be of serious importance 
if it distracts the average reader from the merits of a controversy 
by discrediting someone. Anonymity cloaks a motive; identity 
suggests one, be it noble or otherwise. Two anonymous writers 
may express similar sentiments and thereby get the same reaction 
in the mind of the reader. But if that reaction adversely colors 
the reader’s opinion of “‘the party of the first part,” then it surely 
does make a difference whether ‘‘Pro Bono Publico” is a de- 
nominational official or an obscure member of the laity. 

There is, to be sure, a wide variety of topics that can be pre- 
sented in articles or communications to the editor in which the 
choice of a pen name doesn’t matter at all. You share the con- 
viction that ‘“‘views may properly be considered for what they 
are worth in themselves irrespective of who presents them.” 
This conviction you express in the form of editorial policy. But 
such a policy when strictly applied in cases of public controversy 
exposes a speaker to missiles hurled from the darkened gallery. 

How often every one of us hears something and right away 
asks, ‘““‘Who said so?” It does make a lot of difference who says 
athing. Or writes it. You would not approve a jury weighing 
circumstantial evidence without regard to the credibility of 
witnesses or the professional standing of experts. When reading 
news about the situation in Europe you consider the source 
of the news in forming a judgment. Probably you are not con- 
sidering Mr. Hoover’s and Mr. Borah’s views on public ques- 
tions apart from the men themselves. They have a motive! 

Anonymity in Reactions is all right up to that point where 
someone is compelled to do shadow boxing. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


We were not present when the resolution to which Mr. Need- 
ham refers was adopted. It was given to us exactly as it ap- 
peared in the Leader. Mr. Needham now tells us—apparently 
speaking with authority—that the issue behind the resolution 
was that a letter “critical of an individual who has expressed his 
opinion on denominational matters should bear the true name of 
the writer.” We hope he is mistaken about this. We should be 


sorry to think the ministers would adopt a resolution based on 
an issue so narrow, and so personal. 

What Mr. Needham says about evidence is true, but irrele- 
vant. Practically all the reactions we print are argument, ex- 
pressions of opinion or criticism of the opinions others have ex- 
pressed, not the kind of thing which any judge would admit as 
evidence, but perfectly legitimate in its place. 

Undoubtedly, a letter stating facts about “denominational 
matters’ would have far more influence if signed by a denomi- 
national official instead of by Pro Bono Publico. But criticism 
of denominational matters, or comment on that criticism, should 
be judged on its merits. 

Every letter written to the editor has a motive. Anonymity 
does not ‘‘cloak” the motive, if by cloak conceal, or attempt to 
conceal, is meant. Mr. Needham had a motive in writing this 
letter, and it would have been just as obvious if he had signed it 
XC Zi 

The Editor. 


* * 


GLAD TO HAVE THIS CORRECTION ' 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In last week’s Christian Leader, I was interested in your 
editorial ““A Thanksgiving Sermon in 1795.’ However, you 
have fallen into error in your statement that this sermon, preached 
February 19, 1795, was preached “‘in obedience to the first na- 
tional proclamation of Thanksgiving.” 

In looking for the first national proclamation, I find re- 
printed in Richardson’s Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
(also in Schauffler’s Thanksgiving, in Our American Holiday 
series) a proclamation by George Washington appointing No- 
vember 26, 1789, as a national day of thanksgiving. The proc- 
lamation to which you refer is also given in the Messages and 
Papers, but, you see, it wasn’t the first, though it was an early 
one. This, of course, does not in the least belittle the interest 
in Murray’s sermon. 

I feel sure that you would be glad to be set right in any 
inaccuracy which might have crept into a Leader article. We 
do so enjoy the Leader and it helps to reconcile us somewhat to 
the fundamentalist atmosphere in which we are living. 

Dorothy K. Cleaveland. 


California, Penn. 
* * 


THE LOST BOOK OF JASHER 

To the Editor of the Leader: : 

I think I can present the information and the facts you 
wish, with regard to the article on “The Lost Book of Jasher.”’ 

I do not in the least feel that either I or you or readers of the 
eader have been “imposed” upon. If you will look through the 
article, you will discover that I either qualify my statements, or 
imply this, “If the book be not a hoax.’”’ The following excerpts 
from the article will indicate these qualificatory reservations: 
“Here,” writes Alcuin, ‘we learnt.”” “The Book of Jasher,’”’ he 
writes, “is a great scroll.” And the signature appended to this no- 
tation is said to have been that of Wycliffe. . . . It would seem that 
the Book of Jasher belongs in the Bible. . . . One can see several 
things in the Book of Jasher which might cause. . . . Jasher also 
tells (that is, the Book of Jasher, as we have it, tells this). . . . 
But the most important contribution of the Book of Jasher is 
perhaps contained in one short sentence. ... But here is 
Jasher (that is, the statement in the book). . . . From a con- 
sideration of these matters, the Book of Jasher would seem to be 
AmDOO Kanes 

It is not possible to qualify every statement one makes, but, 
all other matters to the contrary, the article is written with the 
matter of its validity to one side, and considering the value of the 
book in and of itself, with the question of its validity out of the 
range of the present consideration. 

The material in the article is derived from a republication of 
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the book by the Rosicrucian Order, San Jose, California. There 
is a “Preliminary Dissertation on the Antiquity and Authen- 
ticity of the Book of Jasher,” written first by the London pub- 
lisher in 1829, evidently, and a chapter entitled, ““The Words 
of Alcuin, which Are to Be Read before the Book of Jasher.”’ 
Material has been presented from the Book itself also, in the 
article. 

My reply in brief is that the article does not attempt to con- 
sider the authenticity of the Book of Jasher, but that it takes 
what is to be found in the book and purportedly written by 
Alcuin, and presents this as presented to us by others. Naturally, 
Iam in no position to state whether this Book of Jasher is a hoax 
or not; and I am not sure whether Professor Evans or anyone 
else is. Many “‘exposes” are made which are themselves later 
exposed, and simply because someone says a thing has been ex- 
posed a hundred years ago does not necessarily invalidate the 
claims of others as to its authenticity. Many of the books of 
the present canon of the Bible are of doubtful validity in one 
way or another, but that has not destroyed their usefulness. If 
a thing is true, it does not matter whether it was originally 
written by the one who is claimed as its author or by someone 
else; and in some respects this may be true of the “‘lost’’ book 
of Jasher. 

For my part, I should like to hear more about the Book of 
Jasher. My article does not attempt to pass on the authenticity 
of the book; that is outside its field with its authenticity posed 
as another question entirely. If Professor Evans or anyone else 
who knows anything about the book could enlighten us, we should 
all be very grateful for the information, Iam sure. I know I 
should be. 

Along toward Mothers’ Day, I expect to be sending in an 
article on “Mary, the Mother of Jesus.’”’ In this article, I use 
many of the old traditions, which, from their very nature, may be 
said to be ‘‘hoaxes”’ of the most obvious kind; but yet, as tradi- 
tions, and even as a record of the devotion of humanity to the 
mother-ideal, they have their truth. In some respects, we have 
to place our tongues in our cheeks; remember that we all realize 
that even Pilate wanted to know “‘What is truth?” and that truth 
may exist in one way if not in another. The Book of Jasher may 
not be true, yet it may contain truth. 

Sheldon Christian. 


Brunswick, Me. 
* * 


UNIVERSALISTS INVITED TO LAYMEN’S MEETING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For some time the League has been considering whether it 
might not well devote its week at the Isles of Shoals to strength- 
ening the volunteer work of the laity—men, women and young 
people—in our local churches. Now, the way has opened up, and 
yuo have already doubtless read of the League’s plans for its 
first ‘Institute of Churchmanship,” July 4-11, 1986. 

We feel that, after a minister has spent years of study pre- 
paring for leadership in our churches, it is a modest suggestion 
that some of his people be willing to study for a week to learn 
how to work more effectively with him. Most church people, 
we believe, are willing enough, and many of them are extremely 
able, when it comes to serving their church; but all of them can 
benefit from the series of lectures, discussions and conferences 
that we plan for this Institute. Getting away from one’s church 
problems for a while to consider them, under skilled leadership, 
with other volunteer workers, makes for fresh perspective on these 
problems, reveals resources and techniques for meeting them, 
and renews one’s vision of great common objectives. 

We hope that you will use every influence to see that your 
denomination is represented at the Institute by at least one dele- 
gate from every church, both by men and women, if possible; 
and that you will come yourself to contribute of your wisdom 
and experience in the various problems to be discussed. We wish 
that you would suggest subjects for discussion. We had tenta- 
tively planned to take up such matters as building up church 
attendance and membership, church publicity, finances, the 


“block system,” the church council, enlisting the interest of 
young people, and the functions of auxiliary organizations in re- 
lation to the parish. What would you eliminate from these? 
What would youadd? We wish our “curriculum’’ to be grounded 
solely in the actual needs of our churches. 
Frank W. Scott, 
President Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
* * 


ABOUT MODERATE DRINKING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Alcohol is now known as a narcotic (numbing) poison center- 
ing attack upon the brain. Its ‘‘stimulation,” formerly thought 
to strengthen vital forces, is the reaction of nature to overcome 
the poison, by which vitality is weakened, followed by depres- 
sion of mind and body. Home and medicinal use of alcohol has 
greatly declined, and the forefront of the temperance battle 
was shifted to abstinence for the individual and prohibition for 
the nation, to accord with the progress in knowledge of this drug 
and its effects upon the brain and mind of the individual and its 
influence in affairs of state. 

Alcohol paralysis of the brain varies with the amount and 
the individual. Responsiveness of mind and muscles to external 
cause is slowed an average from three-fourths of a second to one 
second by the amount of alcohol in an ordinary drink of whiskey 
or a “good” beer. An unexplained effect is to deceive its victims. 
A moderate drink causes one to feel warmer and stronger. The 
thermometer reads a lower temperature. Actual measurements 
of mental ability show a loss of speed and accuracy and of logical 
thought after a drink, compared with normalcy. The higher 
functions of brain and mind which distinguish man from brute 
are also weakened. The object of drinking is care-free exhil- 
aration, to get drunk. If not the traffic would endina day. No 
man can tell when the last moderate drink goes down nor when 
the first excessive one is gulped. And no other man, no Council 
for Moderation, can tell him. There is no legal or medical agree- 
ment to define intoxication short of complete helplessness, in- 
coherency or delirium. The object of drinking can not be gained 
without degradation of mind and body, defilement of the temple 
of God. 

Socially, moderation does more to perpetuate the liquor 
traffic than excess itself. The former has no warning signals to 
turn the young in years, and in mind, to safety. Excess is so 
repulsive that even purveyors of liquor and their victims are found 
against it. In the political game moderation is in high esteem. 
It gets the support of liquor magnates, their horde of hangers-on, 
the votes of the underworld of crime and near crime, and of 
enough church members to determine victory or defeat upon 
election day. 

Moderation is never found without excess. One is the root, 
the other a branch, of the same tree. The Council for Modera- 
tion is designed by a very cunning and active gentleman, erst- 
while called Satan, to increase its fearsome shadow in the name 
of temperance by pruning its noisome branch—if it can. 

There is another society of different origin to lay the axe 
to the root of that tree wntil that tree shall fall. 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

* * 
THE SEARCH FOR THE DISTINCTIVE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is a disappointment to find so many leaders of the de- 
nomination thinking of the Universalist Church simply as one 
of the Christian sects. We should be much more than that. 
Universalism is a distinct philosophy, presenting Christianity 
at its best, and also involving elements of other religions. 

For example, a Universalist conception of life involves the 
determination to avoid the willing bringing of pain to any crea- 
ture, as expressed in Buddhism. One who hunts or fishes for 
pleasure can be a Christian, but not a Buddhist or a Universalist. 


Sheldon Shepard. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A Missionary Discovers the Orient 


I Discover the Orient. By Fletcher 8S. 

Brockman. (Harper. $2.00.) 

Mr. Brockman tells us the story of 
a quarter of a century of work in China, 
during which his attitude underwent a 
remarkable change and his technique was 
radically modified. At the same time he 
gives a vivid picture of the changes in the 
Orient. He learned to look upon his 
task not as one that involved an attack 
upon the religion and philosophy of an 
alien civilization, but as the privilege of 
understanding, sharing, appreciating and 
cooperating. 

The convictions reached by Sherwood 
Eddy and applied in his work among stu- 
dents in India are essentially those to which 
Mr. Brockman found his way, and in apply- 
ing them in China he saw his opportunity 
for service develop from small beginnings 
to a rich harvest. Eddy said: “‘To con- 
demn the other man’s religion is to repel 
him. To commend it with unstinted 
praise leaves him self-satisfied. To con- 
trast the two religions, endeavoring to 
prove that we have a better religion than 
he, throws him on the defensive—the worst 
possible attitude for receiving the truth.” 
Mr. Brockman discovered vast resources 
for good in the Chinese non-Christian 
community where in his early years of 
missionary effort he had supposed an im- 
placable foe existed. 

This is really a remarkable story and the 
author has steered the difficult course 
between the Scylla of self-praise and the 
Charybdis of pretended modesty. The 
book is a document for the historian of 
religion, and it is incidentally a contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the relations 
between China and the outside world, 
including Japan. 

* * 


A New Study of Jesus 


Jesus. By Charles Guignebert. 

A. Knopf. $6.00.) 

Since I first read Professor Guignebert’s 
study entitled “Christianity” I have 
hoped he would bring to bear on the 
gospel sources the critical acumen, broad 
scholarship, and historical judgment dis- 
played in that work. This book on Jesus 
is worthy of its very important place in 
the series to which it belongs, ““The His- 
tory of Civilization,” edited by C. K. 
Ogden. A volume of over five hundred 
pages, thoroughly documented, it is a very 
comprehensive treatment of the problems 
which face any scholarly study of the frag- 
mentary records of Jesus’ life. Professor 
Guignebert occupies a distinguished chair 
at the Sorbonne and this work represents 
the conclusions reached after careful 
research, set forth lucidly and interest- 
ingly. 

What of the point of view? We early 
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discover the author’s complete inde- 
pendence of orthodox preconceptions. 
“History must discard everything con- 
tained in the orthodox tradition concerning 
the circumstances of the birth of Jesus 

. we have no information on the 
subject.”” Not even on the development 
of Jesus in childhood have we any specific, 
trustworthy evidence. We cannot analyze 
the phenomenon of Jesus’ appearance as a 
messenger of God, for this is to be explained 
by a combination of his religious tempera- 
ment and one or more external influences, 
and neither of these factors is known to us. 
But Jesus seems to have been of the type 
“produced by an environment in which 
religious interests could take tyrannical 
and exclusive possession of the mind.” In 
those of this type the slightest impulse 
from without is “‘sufficient to produce a 
sense of vocation.” 

As Guignebert approaches each suc- 
cessive problem, the public career of Jesus, 
his teaching and its principal concepts, 
his betrayal, crucifixion, and alleged 
appearances after death, he states con- 
clusions which will appear to some readers 
to be chiefly negative in character. We 
see built up the picture of a prophet who 
expected what did not happen, whose 
name should, by all the canons of proba- 
bility and logic, have fallen into oblivion. 
But Guignebert reminds us that “this 
man, who would not or could not rouse the 
people by his message, this prophet, who 
at most had been able to stir a ripple of 
sympathetic curiosity and perchance a 
fleeting hope in the toilers of Galilee,” had 
nevertheless so touched the hearts of a 
handful of disciples that their attachment 
to his person survived his death. It is 
really the memory of his existence and the 
influence of his work on that small group 
that has survived. And from that mo- 
ment his personality underwent a trans- 
formation which removed him farther and 
farther from the reality of events. 

This book does not attempt to deal 
with the question what it was in Jesus 
that gave him the influence to which the 
gospels are a witness. It is devoted to the 
thankless task of appraising the historical 
value of the documentary sources, with 
results that the orthodox cannot be ex- 
pected to appreciate. Much we have 
claimed to know we cannot hold as knowl- 
edge. We cannot value such a book as this 
unless we are prepared to face this fact 
and to regard its demonstration as salu- 
tary. 


* * 


Dr. Stearns on Manhood 
To Him that Overcometh. By Alfred 
E. Stearns. (W. A. Wilde. $1.50.) 
Dr. Stearns, formerly Headmaster of 
Phillips Academy at Andover, knows how 
to speak straight from the heart and with 


an appeal to the head in addressing both 
parents and young people. He attacks 
the “‘benumbing doctrine of the easy way” 
which has done so much to undermine our 
morale. His appeal is to the heroic vir- 
tues and to the capacity of youth for ad- 
venturous living that at once calls for and 
develops strength, vision, and loyalty. 
“The rewards of life are for those who 
fight and overcome.”’ 


* * 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE 


The semi-annual meeting of the Metro- 
politan Sunday School Institute was held 
at All Souls, Brooklyn, Nov. 22. Follow- 
ing the banquet the meeting was called to 
order by the president, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters of Floral Park. 

Reports of delegate to Murray Grove 
were received and approved. The Institute, 
comprising the teachers and officers of the 
Sunday schools of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict, voted further continued aid to the 
Prescott Neighborhood House of New 
York City. 

In order to further the Extension Work 
a resolution creating auxiliary members 
of friends of Sunday school work was 
adopted. Dues are 50 cents per annum. 
It is hoped that many Universalists will 
join, no matter where they reside. G. A. 
Friedrich, 82 Wall St., New York, N. Y., 
is treasurer. 

A stirring address on “Teaching God, 
Not about God,” was delivered by Miss 
Haines of the Federation of Churches. 
Mrs. Charles Bacon, kindergarten super- 
intendent of All Souls, spoke on the In- 
stitute at Murray Grove, and said that 
while she had been a Universalist for many 
years, she really never knew what Uni- 
versalism was until she had visited Mur- 
ray Grove. 

About thirty-five delegates were present. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION 


The next meeting of the Sabbath School 
Union will be held on Monday, Dec. 16, 
at the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 
Boston. This will be a joint meeting with 
the Unitarian Sunday School Union. 

A supper will be served at six o’clock. 

At 7.15 Mr. Ernest W. Kuebler, secre- 
tary of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation at Unitarian Headquarters, will 
speak on “The Use of Pictorial Art in Re- 
ligious Education.” 

The change of date and time of program 
is called to the attention of the Universalist 
Union members. 

For supper reservations, please notify 
the local director in your church school by 
Sunday, Dec. 15. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 


Young People’s Week will be observed 
in the Universalist denomination from 
Jan. 20 to 26, with Young People’s Day 
on the 26th. Young People’s Day was 
first observed in our churches on Jan. 31, 
1892, forty-four years ago. This year we 
hope Young People’s Day will mean more 
than an observance by the local Y. P. 
C. U.’s. We want it to be observed in 
every Universalist church whether there are 
organized young people’s societies or not. 
In every church there are some young 
people. The young people should be in- 
vited to take an active part in the morning 
church service. If possible the sermon 
should be preached by a young person, or 
perhaps two young people could each give 
a short address. If this is not feasible, the 
minister may preach, using some subject 
pertaining to youth. 

Young People’s Day begins the period 
which will be known in Universalist 
churches as Loyalty Month. Material 
has been sent out from headquarters to 
local groups giving suggestions and infor- 
mation on the observance of the week and 
especially of observing Young People’s 
Day. Further suggestions and material 
may be had from the office upon request. 

It has been the custom of the churches 
for many years now to turn over to the 
Y. P. C. U. the loose offering received on 
Young People’s Day. This year, as was 
done last year, the offerings thus received 
at National Y. P. C. U. headquarters will 
be given to the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp fund to aid that project which has 
come to mean so much to our denomina- 
tion. The Y. P. C. U., especially in Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, has had an 
active part in the Camp project for many 
years. The National Y. P. C. U. Executive 
Board has voted that the offerings on this 
day will go to this worthy projects. Will 
you, ministers and laymen, cooperate in 
securing the loose offering for this purpose? 

In the evening on Young People’s Day 
Unitarian and Universalist young people 
will gather wherever possible to hold Uni- 
Uni Rallies. Both groups of liberal young 
people are working together on many proj- 
ects. This is an opportunity to further the 
work and extend the influence of our liberal 
faith. Such subjects as Social Responsi- 
bility, for which the joint commission 
(Y.P.C. U.-Y. P. R. U.) is organized, and 
the International Liberal Youth Confer- 
ence to be held here next summer, will 
furnish much interesting material for dis- 
cussion and conferences. 

During Young People’s Week special 
events run by the young people will take 
place in many of the churches. Plays, 
dancing parties, suppers, etc., will be put 
on by the young people. In some cases 
the money may be used to further theyouth 


work in the local church, or it may be given 
to some worthy cause. It is hoped that 
the week will emphasize the various as- 
pects of the work of the young people’s 
organization. 

To those churches that do not have 
organized young people’s groups we es- 
pecially appeal to observe this occasion. 
There are some young people in every 
church. Let every church observe the day. 
Let us all have a part in making this a 
great day for a great purpose. 

* * 


A welcome visitor to the National Union 
office recently was Mr. Herman J. Heering 


of Holland, secretary of the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau. Mr. Heering is studying 
this year at Harvard in preparation for 
work in the liberal Christian ministry. 
He has been very active in the interna- 
tional liberal youth movement through 
the L. I. B., and he spoke of the young 
people of his country and of the interest 
shown abroad in the International Liberal 
Youth Conference here next summer. 

William E. Gardner, National Executive 
Secretary, and Ralph B. Hussey, president 
of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State Union, drove to Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Thanksgiving week-end to attend the 
sessions of the New York State Y. P. C. U. 
Convention. It was a fine meeting, with a 
large number present. J. Stewart Diem 
of Brooklyn was elected state president. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS SHARING 

There are little children in Japan who 
would get great joy in receiving a package 
or packages from their brothers and sisters 
of America. It is rather late for these to 
arrive before Christmas, but Ruth Down- 
ing says that it is not too late to share your 
gifts with these little children even if they 
are sent right after Christmas. They will 
arrive in January in time for the new 
school term. Among your ‘‘White Gifts 
for the King” there may be games which 
to play require no knowledge of English, 
there may be dolls and paper dolls, and all 
of these things will be loved by your neigh- 
bors in Japan. So long as we are telling 
you about it, large squares of oilcloth 
which could be used for weaving would be 
gratefully received. We have in mind the 
soft oilcloth which can be cut in strips. 
Send your packages to Miss Georgene E. 
Bowen, 50 Takata, Oimatsu Cho, Koishi- 
kawa Ku, Tokyo, Japan, marked ‘For 
Kindergarten or Dojin House.” 

* * 
THE CARYS AT:- WORK 

“Our new building is busy,” writes Mrs. 
Cary. “On Sunday morning, at eight 
o’clock, almost every week my Teruko 
Nakamura comes up here from her home 
in Tsurumo, almost an hour away, to lead 
our church school for the neighborhood 
children. One or two of my other girls 
help. Harry, Jr., took my place last 
Sunday. At 10.80 the Central Church has 
its service with Shidara San as the pastor, 
and at 7.30 in the evening we have our 
musical meditation under the direction of 
our Hiroshi Terajima. 

“Sometimes Teruko San spends Satur- 
day night with us so as to be here in time 
in the morning. Then one or two or three 
Japanese friends usually come here after 
morning church and stay to dinner. Then 
sometimes some of my girls come after 
dinner to discuss problems or study some- 
thing with me. Then we try to go to Union 
Church at four o’clock. After that, Tera- 


jima San comes for supper and he usually 
brings a friend. After the Musical Medita- 
tion they come back here for another visit, 
tea and cookies. So you see there’s not 
much time to breathe on Sunday. 

“On Tuesday evening Harry Jr. leads 
discussion, and I have a private pupil, 
the last hour of my seven hours of teaching 
that day. 

“Monday is always a day of mission 
business, because Tetsuko Katsuda comes 
and translates letters, ete., for us and 
translates our answers when necessary, and 
attends to the thousand and one things 
that have to be done all the time in con- 
nection with the district and city police 
and the various tax officers, ete. In the 
afternoon, she and I try to attend the Tokyo 
Women’s Club meetings, but we are 
usually too busy. On Monday evening 
Harry Jr. teaches at the Y. M.C. A. On 
Wednesday evening in the Shinzen-kan 
(House of Friendship, new building) we 
have Harry Jr.’s church in English for 
second-generation American born Japa- 
nese. 

“Thursday is another day with Tetsuko, 
sending out countless letters, etc., to stu- 
dents and others. . . . Friday is another 
college day for me. Sometimes I have to 
hurry home at 2.30 for a women’s meeting, 
but sometimes the women choose another 
day. 

“On Saturday my Sunrise Guild is my 
most important event. My girls are won- 
derful! They are so true and so dear that 
they seem like real daughters to me.” 

Mrs. Cary did not say we might pub- 
lish this, but we are sure she will not mind. 

* * 


THE CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


How many Christmas stockings can your 
Mission Circle fill? This ig the question 
the chairman of the project, Mrs. Marietta 
B. Wilkins, 52 Essex St., Salem, Mass., is 
asking. Will you write to her immediately 
and tell her? She has reserved a supply 
for your Circle. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 


Christmas Activities for the Entire 
Family 
1. Reading 

As you sit before the fire or around the 
Christmas tree read some of the best 
Christmas stories together. 

The Bible Story, Luke 2 : 8-20; Mat- 
thew 2 : 1-12. 

The Story of the Other Wise Man, 
Henry van Dyke. 

The Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. 

Why the Chimes Rang, Raymond Alden. 

Where Love Is, There God Is, Tolstoy. 

Spirit of Christmas, Wiggins. 

Candles in the Forest, Temple Bailey. 

This Way to Christmas, Sawyer. 

The Tinker, Fred Eastman. 

Christmas Legends and Stories, Curtiss. 

The Golden Goblet, Jay T. Stocking. 

The Shepherd Who Didn’t Go. 
The Golden Goblet. 

Everywhere, Everywhere, 
Tonight, Sills Brooks. 

Christmas Everywhere, Sechrist. 

Welcome Christmas, Graham. 

The Worker in Sandalwood, Marjorie 
Picktall. 

(Christmas books may often be found 
in your public library.) 

2. Music 

Sing together some of the old and new 
Christmas carols. Plan as a family to 
share some of these with the shut-ins in 
your neighborhood. Good carol books 
are: 

Christmas Carols and Songs, Lorenze 
Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 5 
cents. 

Christmas Carols, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, free. 

Fifty Christmas Carols of all Nations, 
Marzo. Willis Publishing Company, 50 
cents. 

It would be interesting to discover how 
some of these carols came to be written. 
See 

Hymn Stories, Price. 

More Hymn Stories, Price. 

Fifty Famous Hymns with Pictures and 
Stories, Bonsall. 

November International Journal, 2038 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. hay 

The radio offers many possibilities for 
family fellowship. Watch for its unique 
contributions, such as greetings around the 
world, music from other lands and ob- 
servance of Christmas in other countries. 

Christmas is an excellent time to wind 
up the old victrola and play some of the 
beautiful carols sung by the great singers. 

Also by all means plan to enjoy the 
Christmas music in the churches. Play on 
the piano some of the Christmas classics 
such as ‘“‘The March of the Magi,” ‘‘The 
Birthday of a King,” ‘The Hallelujah 
Chorus.” 


Christmas 


3. Things you can make together 

String popcorn and cranberries. 

Make a Christmas scene for your window. 

Gather greenery and make wreaths. 

Create paper decorations such as chains, 
bells on strings, place cards, ete. 

Make your own Christmas greeting 
cards. 

Make a manger scene. 

Make your own candlesticks to hold 
window candles, out of corn stalks or 
spools. 

Make Christmas candies, popcorn balls 
and cookies. Let the tiny folks decorate 
the cookies. 

Make fruit and candy boxes for surprise 
gifts. 

Prepare a Christmas tree for the birds. 


4, Plan together some surprises for lonely 
or unfortunate people or our friends who 
serve us, such as 
Take the greetings you’ve made and slip 

them under their doors. 

Invite some of these folks to your home. 

Make a Christmas scene for their win- 
dow. 

Give away some of your boxes of cookies 
and candies. 

Make miniature Christmas trees out of 
branches and spools. 

Surprise the mailman and newsboy. 

Sing for the shut-ins. 

Plant bulbs. 

(From ‘“‘Christmas in Home and 
Church,” published by the Ohio Council 
of Religious Education.) 


* * 


NEW BOOKS 


We asked Miss Lucile Merrill of Nashua, 
N. H., to review three books which had 
recently been sent us from Friendship 
Press and the Missionary Education 
Movement. She reports having discovered 
much of interest and profit in them. They 
are now in our Loan Library and may be 
borrowed for the asking. 

“Over the Mexican Border.” By Mil- 
dred Hewitt and Margaret Loring Thomas. 

If one is looking for a unit for juniors 
here is a book that provides a wealth of 
material and helpful suggestions on the 
study of Mexico. 

“Fun and Festival from Latin Ameri- 
ca.””’ By Helen Garvin. 

This little book contains much about 
festivals, drama, music, as well as the food 
of Latin America, that would be useful in 
the study of these countries or in the 
planning of a Latin American party. 

“The Missionary Education of Young 
People.”” By John Irwin. 

This is the fifth of the Leader’s Hand- 
book Series on Principles and Methods of 
Missionary Education. 

In planning for missionary education, 
Mr. Irwin suggests that we find out where 


our young people are in their thinking. 
We can discover this through tests or hints 
in the conversation. 

After securing our committees and learn- 
ing our needs we must plan an attractive 
program. It may be brought about by dis- 
cussing current and world events, the 
reading or dramatizing of a play, moving 
pictures, reading books of travel and 
biography, having a vital worship service 
and by many other means given in the 


book. 


The questions within and at the close of 
the chapters will help in getting organized 
and continuing successfully. 

To those new to and those experienced 
in the work of missionary education with 
young people this book will be of great 


value. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A recent letter from one of the workers 
in the North Olmsted, Ohio, church 
school reports renewed interest and growth 
during the past few months. A class of 
twenty young men has been organized 
since Rally Day. 


Last week Tuesday Miss Andrews ad- 
dressed the meeting of the Mission Circle 
at the First Universalist Church in Som- 
erville and on Friday evening met with the 
teachers and officers of our church school 
in Lynn. 


On a recent trip to Boston Mr. Richard 
Buck, superintendent of our Middletown, 
N. Y., church school visited the G.S.S. A. 
office. Opportunities like this of meeting 
leaders in our schools and discussing 
thoughtfully their purposes and programs 
are most welcome. 


It was good to have a visit from Dr. 
Earle last week. She is gaining strength 
and is looking well. 


Mr. Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, has re- 
ported with interest certain contacts he 
had. with Universalist ministers and 
church school leaders on a recent trip 
to the mid-west. Miss Gertrude H. Taft, 
associate secretary, has had a more ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific Coast. On her 
way out she stopped off at Junction City 
and Hutchinson, Kansas, to meet with 
our workers in both cities. Of her visit 
to the latter place Mr. Altenbern has 
written enthusiastically. It is likely Miss 
Taft will go to one or two of our California 
churches also, and upon her return we 
shall be glad to print her report of this 
experiment in cooperation. 


* * 


“The generosity of some people consists 
in giving away what they cannot use.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams took the 
Boy Scouts on a hike to Hinman’s Camp 
in Orange, Oct. 10. Superintendent of 
Schools W. H. Carter gave an address at 
the annual church school supper of pupils, 
parents and teachers Oct. 4. Mrs. Royce 
Pitkin of Goddard Seminary led one of the 
discussion groups at the school round 
table for parents and others, Oct. 14. 
Mr. Williams discussed the main topic, 
“Methods for Meeting Disobedience.’ 
Hon. J. Ward Carver, former attorney 
general of the state, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Vermont Bar Association. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. Harlin M. Camp- 
bell was the toastmaster, Oct. 11, at the 
forty-eighth annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Y. P.S. C. E., at St. Johnsbury, and 
was elected first vice-president. At the 
quarterly conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal church of Bellows Falls it was 
voted to accept the invitation of the Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists in the 
United Church to join them, and they 
have formally become members of the 
United Church body. Thus the wisdom of 
the year’s trial of fellowship in the United 
Church is justified. 

Bethel.—The White River Valley Min- 
isters’ Association met Oct. 14 with Rev. 
Will C. Harvey. The Boy Scouts held 
their meeting of Oct. 4 with Mr. Harvey. 
At the annual meeting of the Public 
Library Association Carl D. Cushing was 
elected vice-president, Mr. Harvey second 
vice-president and Mrs. Lilla Martin 
Cady librarian. The young people at- 
tended a rally at Chelsea Oct. 4. 

Burlington. — Rev. S. E. Myers 
preached on “‘The Challenge of Liberalism 
Today” Oct. 6. Leon D. Latham, Jr., 
has been appointed a justice of the peace 
for Burlington City and Chittenden 
County. Mrs. Harold Stacy of Windsor 
recently spoke to the Women’s Alliance. 
Mrs. Stacy is the Vermont director. 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
Oct. 14 with Mrs. Stimets. The history of 
this beautiful stone church was given in 
the Rutland Daily Herald of Oct. 8, with a 
fine picture of the building. 

Chester.—The Pinnacle 4-H and Flam- 
stead 4-H Club held a meeting at the 
church, at which Mr. Allen, the county 
agent, was present. He stated that these 
two clubs were among the few which had 
completed their projects 100 percent. A 
candlelighting service was held and awards 
made. The Flamstead Club is connected 
with the Sunday school. 

Concord.—During the summer the 
church auditorium and vestibule were re- 
decorated, and the whole of the church in- 
terior renewed. Services of recognition of 
renewal were held Oct. 6. The same date 
the rally of the Sunday school was held. 
There are two new classes in the school, 


one a young people’s class, led by Professor 
Anderson, the new district superintendent 
of schools, and the other a Bible class 
taught by Rev. John M. Paige, the min- 
ister. 

Derby Line.—Rev. Walter J. Coates 
preached here Oct. 20, while Rev. E. L. 
Conklin was at the General Convention. 

East Calais.—Rev. E Gordon Batten 
spoke at a largely attended Christian En- 
deavor meeting in Woodbury, Oct. 28. 
Dr. Don E. Bliss, executive secretary of the 
State Board of Education, spoke here 
Oct. 15. Rev. Mary A. Conner, East 
Northfield, Mass., former minister here, 
was a guest of the author, Miss Sylvia H. 
Bliss, and spoke to the Woman’s Club 
Oct. 2. Miss Bliss showed a fine collection 
of wild flowers. 

Felchville.—Rev. H. Edward Latham 
preached here Oct. 6. 

Ferrisburg.—Dr. C. H. Dean was the 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
the annual meeting of the Addison County 
Farm Bureau Association at the Grange in 
Middlebury Oct. 22. 

Gaysville.—Rev. Will C. Harvey was 
the preacher here Oct. 6 and 20. 

Glover.—The eighth annual Orleans 
County Intercommunity Institute of Chris- 
tian Workers was held in this church 
Monday, Oct. 7. 

Guilford.—Rey. Owen R. Washburn, 
recently minister of the Congregational 
church at Orford, N. H., and formerly 
minister of Universalist churches, has 
taken up his residence here. 

Guilford Center.—Twenty persons, 
including children, sat down at the annual 
meeting dinner of the Ladies’ Society 
Oct. 2. Scholarships were voted to Alicia 
Beals and John Clark. Another meeting 
was held Oct. 15 with Mrs. Beals. 

Hartiand.—Reyv. William L. Forkell 
was elected moderator of the Windsor 
Congregational Churches at the annual 
meeting of the Association held at Wilder, 
Oct 

Ludlow.—Members of the Vermont 
bench and bar, friends of Hon. John Gari- 
baldi Sargent, gathered at Ludlow, Oct. 13, 
to honor the former Attorney General of 
the United States on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. Mr. Sargent is a 
native of Ludlow and a member of the 
Universalist church. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1890. He was given the degree 
of LL. D. by Norwich and Middlebury in 
1925. He is a graduate of Tufts. He is 
the president of the Calvin Coolidge Me- 
morial Corporation. On the day following 
his birthday, the Rutland Daily Herald 
carried an editorial entitled ‘“‘Sargent, No. 
1 Citizen.” 

Montpelier.—Rey. Dayton T. Yoder 
preached Oct. 20 on “Outwitting Worry.” 
At the first meeting of the Afternoon and 


Evening branches of the: Women’s Al- 
liance, Oct. 2, respectively luncheon and 
supper events, the speakers were Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the national 
Alliance, and Mrs. Russell P. Wise, New 
England vice-president. Miss Virginia 
Sargent and Miss Betty Whitney reported 
on their week at the Poultney interde- 
nominational summer school. Miss Grace 
Clark, teacher of nature in the public 
schools, spoke on “Birds and Flowers.” 
At the Laymen’s League, Oct. 17, Orlo 
Robertson, racing editor of the New York 
office of the Associated Press, spoke on 
“Bringing the News of the World to 
You.” Mr. Yoder spoke to the parents’ 
discussion group, Oct. 27, on ‘‘Personality 
Development in Children.” At the Read- 
ing Club, Oct. 8, Miss Louie Clark spoke 
on “What the World Is Doing;’’ Oct. 15 
Miss Jane Whitlow gave an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘My Return to England;’’ 
Oct. 29 Mrs. Perry Merrill, native of 
Transylvania, spoke on “Our Neighbors 
Across the Atlantic,” and Mrs. Nye Smith 
on ‘Work of Our Church in Hungary.” 

Northfield.—Rev. George H. Howes 
gave the address of welcome to the tenth 
annual 4-H Round Up of Washington 
County Oct. 26. The Young People’s 
Society met with Mr. and Mrs. Howes 
Oct. 27. Miss Mary Whitney, ex-presi- 
dent of the Vermont and Quebec Young 
People’s Convention, has won new honors 
at the University of Vermont. 

North Montpelier.—Reports continue 
to be heard of the good work done last 
summer by Rev. D. Stanley Rawson, 
especially with the Sunday school, the 
Boys’ Club and the young people. Rev. 
Walter J. Coates spoke to the Woman’s 
Club at Newport, Oct. 28, on ‘What 
Vermont Has Done for Poetry.” 

North Hatley, Que.—One of the big- 
gest events of our Convention church year 
was the settlement here of Rev. Robert 
Lewis Weis, former minister of the Uni- 
tarian church at Scituate, Mass. Mr. Weis 
is a graduate of Meadville School, and 
has taken post graduate work at Chicago 
University and at the Pacific Unitarian 
School at Berkeley, Calif. He made an 
excellent impression on his visit here, and 
he has taken hold of the work energetically. 
The common comment is that everything 
is more promising than for a long time. 
The death of Albert H. Ham is a great 
loss to the church and the whole com- 
munity. 

Richmond.— Ministers and laymen of 
the cooperating churches of Hinesburg, 
Williston, Jericho, Huntington and Rich- 
mond met at the home of Rey. Walter R. 


Blackmer and planned for a series of 


gatherings. These churches united to em- 
phasize church attendance during October 
and the reports are that there was increased 
attendance throughout. 

Rochester.—Rey. John L. Long spent 
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the second week of October at a conference 
on preaching in Boston, Mass. Almost 
every Sunday he preaches in some two or 
three other churches, Hancock Village, 
Hancock Branch, Granville and West 
Rochester. The third week of October he 
held a series of meetings at Granville, 
alternating between the upper and lower 
villages, and was assisted by Rev. Gunner 
B. Bruwold of Wardsboro. The first 
week of October Mr. Long assisted Mr. 
Bruwold in similar meetings, alternating 
between the Baptist and Methodist 
churches, in Wardsboro and West Wards- 
boro. A delegation attended the White 
River Council of Religious Education at 
Chelsea. Lieutenant George D. Aiken 
spoke at the Community Club in the Uni- 
versalist church, Oct. 17. 

Rutland.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent hurried from another meeting to 
attend the last service of Rev. Robert D. 
Killam Oct. 27, and express, in behalf of 
the local church and the Convention, the 
regret at his leaving and the best wishes 
of all for success in his new field at Utica, 
N.Y. The Ladies’ Aid Society made Mr. 
and Mrs. Killam a gift in behalf of the 
parish. Mr. Killam spoke at Watkins 
Avenue P. T. A., Oct. 16. The Men’s 
Club ladies’ night, at True Temper Inn, 
Wallingford, Oct. 10, was favored by an 
address by Rev. Roy Greene, Episcopal 
rector at Brandon. 

St. Johnsbury.—Rev. T. W. Horsfield 
reports that the Springfield Convention 
was a great inspiration and definitely 
helped his church. A dramatic program 
was held at Woodbury Memorial Hall, 
Oct. 28. <A larger number of activities 


Church News 


PERSONALS : 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, pastor of the Oak 
Park, Ill., church, preached in his former 
pulpit in Detroit, Mich., on Sunday, 
Dec. 8. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., writes us of the installation of a 
modern bronze bulletin board at All Souls 
Church, which cost $850, and was the gift 
of many parishioners. 


Prof. George R. Hardie, for many years 
head of the Latin department at St. Law- 
rence University, died at Canton, N. Y., 
Dec. 4. 


Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Har- 
vard and Tufts has been made a member 
of the order of Orange-Nassau by Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, the first 
New Englander to be so honored, Dr. 
Auer, a Hollander by birth, has lectured 
repeatedly at the Dutch universities. 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president 
of the General Convention, spoke at an 
evening meeting in the Clark Lake, Mich., 
church on Sunday, Dee. 1, his first ap- 
pearance as president of the Convention. 
Dr. L. D. Case, pastor at Clark Lake, was 


have been planned than for some years. 
George C. Felch was elected treasurer of 
the St. Johnsbury band, Oct. 14. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Oct. 18 and 27, 
Rev. Arthur G. Scambler Oct. 6 and Rey. 
W. O. Parmenter Oct. 20. 

Stowe.—The ministers and their wives 
of Lamoille County met with Rev. and 
Mrs. George B. Marsh Oct. 21. Rev. 
Walter Lounsbury, Hyde Park, spoke at 
the young people’s rally, Oct. 20. Mr. 
Marsh was the dean of the Lamoille 
County Council of Religious Education 
at Hyde Park Oct. 28 to Nov. 1. 

Vernon.—The Convention Superintend- 
ent responded to an urgent call to attend 
the annual meeting here Oct. 12. Rev. 
Mary A. Conner, Northfield, Mass., 
preached here Sept. 15 and Oct. 6, and 
Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt Oct. 13, 20 and 27. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons 
has been elected representative of Wash- 
ington Lodge, No. 75, I. O. O. F., to the 
Grand Lodge. 

West Burke.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached at a largely attended 
service here, Oct. 20. 

Windsor.—The members of the Min- 
isterial Association of Windsor met Oct. 7, 
with Rev. Francis P. Daniels. The 
Women’s Alliance, Oct. 23, discussed the 
subject ‘In What Way Can We Help the 
Church and Community?” meeting at the 
home of the president, Mrs. Frank L. Cone. 

Woodstock.—Rev. James L. Dowson 
spoke Oct. 2 at the Rotary Club, on ‘““My 
Experiences in China.” He preached at 
Rutland, Sunday morning, Oct. 6. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


the pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, 
when Dr. Macpherson came into the Uni- 
versalist ministry as his assistant in 1907. 


Mrs. L. D. Case spoke on Dee. 3 at a 
peace meeting in Brooklyn, Mich., spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic groups of the town and backed 
by all the newspapers. Another similar 
meeting will be held in Liberty Mills, 
Mich., later on at which Mrs. Case will 
also be the speaker. Mrs. Case, formerly 
Miss Betatrice, married Dr. Case in 1933. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester was the speaker 
at Portsmouth, N. H., Sunday evening, 
Dee. 1, at the union services of the Uni- 
versalist, Unitarian, Congregational, Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches, and spoke on 
“Four Hundred Years of the English 
Bible.”’ Dec. 8 he spoke on the same 
theme at the Unitarian-Congregational 
church in Dover. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superinten- 
dent, during the past week has visited the 
following places: Lansing, Mich., for con- 
ference; Detroit, Mich., for a meeting of 
the Michigan ministers in behalf of the 
General Convention Loyalty Program; 
Chicago, Ill., for a meeting with the Illi- 


nois ministers for the same purpose. On 
Sunday, Dec. 15, he is to preach in the 
three churches on the Towanda, Penn., 
circuit, and on Monday, the 16th, will hold 
a conference with some of the ministers of 
northeastern Pennsylvania at Towanda. 


Rey. H. C. Ledyard of Brockton, Mass., 
tendered his resignation Dec. 1, to take 
effect at the end of February. On March 
1 he will begin work as minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Lansing, 
Mich. 

Miss Belle L. Gorton of Chicago, who 
has been at Ocean Beach, San Diego 
County, Calif., and at San Diego, for some 
months, has returned to her home. 


Roger Bosworth, a student at Iliff 
School of Theology in Denver, Col., has 
been selected as pastor of the Denver 
church for seven months, beginning Dec. 1. 
He is a graduate of Morningside College, 
Sioux City, Iowa, where he majored in 
sociology and minored in religion, and is 
now completing his work for a Th. D. 
degree. While he was a student in Iowa 
he served two Methodist Episcopal 
churches. His wife is also a graduate of 
Morningside College, where she took 
special training in religious education, 
and she will assist him in the Denver 
church. 


Mrs. Robert Cummins of Pasadena be- 
came seriously ill on the eve of moving 
into a new home at Pasadena, and plans 
have had to be changed. 


Prof. Arthur I. Andrews is to speak be- 
fore the Mission Circle of the Arlington 
(Mass.) church Monday morning, Dec. 16. 


Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, 
Maine, contributed the leading article for 
the Dec. 1 issue of Unity, on ‘The New 
Middle Ages.” 


Mr. Robert Barber of Tufts College has 
been chosen pastor of the Second Church 
in Springfield, Mass., to serve to the end 
of June, 1986. Mr. Barber preached in 
Springfield on Dee. 8 and began his work 
as regular student-pastor on Dec. 8. 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop of Wakefield, 
Mass., will speak on “‘A Liberal Interpre- 
tation of Christmas” at the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting, 16 Beacon St., Monday, 
Dee. 16, at 10.30. 


Maine 


Augusta.—Rev. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor. The union Thanksgiving service 
was held in the Universalist church, 
Wednesday, Nov. 28, with Rev. Herbert 
Pressey, rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, preaching. Instead of the usual 
recounting of past blessings he gave a 
forward-looking challenge to make the 
year ahead significant in Christian living 
and thinking. This church united with 
other Protestant churches in presenting a 
pageant, ““The Power of the Word,” Sun- 
day night, Dec. 8. Episode number one, 
“A Bible for the People” (1535) was given 
by George P. Coffin, Mrs. Fred S. Rand 


ce Se 
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and Earl C. Wyman. At Thanksgiving 
time the Sunday school collected and dis- 
tributed fifteen boxes of food. Every one 
contained a complete dinner, One box was 
especially large, going to a family of eleven. 
In addition our Boy Scout troop took care 
of a widow and three children. 

Auburn.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
Kenneth Fuller Lee, nature editor of the 
Lewiston Journal and widely known writer 
for nature and sport magazines, will be 
the speaker at the December meeting of the 
men’s club. He will also show pictures. 
He has served with the State Forestry 
Commission and knows the ‘‘big woods 
country” thoroughly. His knowledge of 
the wild life in Maine and the excellence 
of his photography make his appearance 
a most interesting occasion. Two hundred 
pounds of venison were placed in storage 
to use Wednesday, Dec. 11, when the 
men’s club held its annual public venison 
supper at the church. Seating capacity 
was limited to 235. The affair was in 
charge of Horace J. Cook, Frank Judkins, 
Everett Gilman, Herbert Coffin, Paul 
Thompson, Lloyd Decker, Roy Joy and 
Frank Pember. A men’s class has been 
organized and is well attended. The class 
meets at 10 a. m. on Sunday and is under 
the instruction of Horace J. Cook. Mr. 
Cook is a graduate of the engineering 
department of the University of Maine, 
superintendent of the Auburn Water Dis- 
trict and an ardent Universalist layman. 
His course subject is, ‘Science and Re- 
ligion.” 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pastor. 
A special pageant is in preparation for 
Christmas Sunday, Dec. 22. The Men’s 
Club turned out sixty strong on Monday, 
Dec. 2. At their meeting Jan. 6 they aim 
at 200, when a special representative of 
J. Edgar Hoover will come to talk on the 
activities of the G-men. Dr. Rose recently 
addressed the advanced students of the 
Tufts divinity school, and spoke before the 
Professional Women’s Club of Boston. 

Swampscott—Carl A. Hempel, pastor. 
On Mr. Hempel’s first Sunday, Nov. 17, 
he preached on “The Growing Life.’ 
There were thirty-five present, with fifty- 
seven in the church school On Dee. 1, 
there were forty-one present, and fifty- 
three in the church school. The teachers 
and officers of the school met at the new 
home of Mr. Hempel on Tuesday, Nov. 26, 
to arrange for the Christmas plans and 
programs. Sermon subjects for Dec. 15, 
22, and 29 will be ‘Real Giving,” “Christ- 
mas Speaks,” and “The New Year.” On 
Sunday, Dec. 8, when Mr. Hempel could 
not take the service, the preacher was Mr. 
E. Christian Westphalen, of the Theological 
School at Tufts College. Everything is 
looking up in Swampscott. 

Wakefield.—Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
pastor. Sermon topics are announced: 
“A New Day Foretold,” Dee. 15; ‘“Jesus— 
Why He Is Called Christ,’? Dec. 22. At 


5 p. m. on Christmas Sunday, the pageant, 
“No Room in the Inn,” will be presented. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. The Park 
Avenue Congregational Church and the 
Portland Avenue Christian Church united 
with the Church of the Redeemer on 
Thanksgiving Day. Rev. George O. Marsh 
of the Christian church preached the ser- 
mon, Mr. Rice read the President’s procla- 
mation, Dr. Hanscom of the Congrega- 
tional church read the scriptures and made 
the prayer, and Dr. Shutter gave the call 
to worship and the benediction. 

ieee SK 


CONNECTICUT MINISTERS CONFER 
WITH DR. ETZ 
(Continued from page 1570) 

Dr. Etz stated his belief that our people 
are ready for a progressive program and 
that we have not begun to realize our possi- 
bilities. He would like to see a carefully- 
chosen committee in every local church. 
The program is essentially one of adult 
education. Special study groups should 
be formed for the study of present-day 
problems, the social ideals of the churches, 
the causes and cure of war and the field of 
international relations. 

There was a long and detailed discussion 
of the program and of methods for making 
it effective. The following motion was 
made and adopted: 

“The Universalist ministers of Connect- 
icut have heard with real interest the 
challenging program of the Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention, as 
presented by Dr. Etz. We endorse and 
accept the program and pledge our coopera- 
tion in making it effective.” 

The ministers of the state will exchange 
pulpits on Sunday, Jan. 12, and will use 
the occasion for promoting the interests 
of the proposed program. 

Mr. Niles of Bridgeport was appointed 
a committee in charge of the details of 
making the program effective in the state. 


6 * 


MR. KELLERMAN’S CHARTS FREE 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman of Blanchester, 
Ohio, who wrote several pieces of church 
literature under the title of “Religious 
Educational Parallel Columns,”’ which had 
a wide circulation about ten years ago and 
are now out of print, has written another 
in the series under the same title. It con- 
tains three columns, and it includes eleven 
items of doctrine and practice, on which 
Catholics, Protestants and Liberals take 
decided stands. The statements are side 
by side in parallel columns, yet there is 
no odious comparison, nor is prominence 
given to one over the others. There is 
just an “exhibit,” in all fairness, of faith 
and worship. 

This piece of literature has the approval 
of the Ohio State Board of Uhiversalists, 
and of the Ballou, Central, Winchester, 
Montgomery and Murray Associations of 


Universalists in Ohio; and together they 
have financed it. It will be furnished free 
of expense to churches and individuals in 
Ohio first, and to others outside Ohio who 
desire them as far as they will go. Any 
one, either in or out of Ohio, may obtain 
sample copies by addressing the author, 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman, Blanchester, Ohio. 


* * 


EUGENE B. BOWEN 


Eugene Bucklin Bowen, long one of the 
most prominent citizens of Berkshire 
County, is today (Nov. 22) quietly ob- 
serving the eightieth anniversary of his 
birth at his home in the town of Cheshire. 
Although he has spent most of the years of 
his life in that little town, he has lived an 
unusually full life by reason of his many 
wide and varied interests. Today, at 
eighty, Mr. Bowen has lost none of his zest 
and interest in life, as exemplified by the 
fact that only last year he was elected 
president of the Berkshire County Chapter 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

Born in the Bowen’s corner section of © 
Adams on Nov. 22, 1855, the son of the 
late Henry C. Bowen and Eliza Bucklin 
Bowen, Mr. Bowen moved to Cheshire, 
where his father conducted a store, at an 
early age. He was educated in the schools 
of that town and graduated from the 
old Cheshire high school. He then entered 
Tufts College, of which he is the second 
oldest living graduate, graduating in 1876. 
It is a matter of interest that Mr. Bowen 
was manager of the first Tufts football 
team which defeated Harvard in 1875. 
He has always taken a deep interest in 
the affairs of his college, of which he is a 
life trustee, and was largely responsible for 
the formation in 1925 of the Berkshire 
Hills Tufts Club, which annually provides a 
scholarship to enable some deserving Berk- 
shire County boy to attend Tufts College. 
Mr. Bowen has served as president of this 
club since its inception. 

In 1877 Mr. Bowen became the first 
principal of the Adams high school, hold- 
ing the position three years, after which he 
returned to Cheshire to enter his father’s 
business. In 1918 this store burned down 
and was never rebuilt. Since that time 
Mr. Bowen has conducted a prosperous 
coal, grain and lumber business. 

In 1893 he married Miss Lizzie Percival 
of Atchison, Kans., at Atchison. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowen had two children, Kenneth 
Bowen, who is associated with his father’s 
business at Cheshire, and Mrs. Sabra 
Delaney of Cheshire. Mrs. Bowen died 
April 3, 1933. 

Mr. Bowen is perhaps best known for 
his interest in historical affairs of Berkshire 
County. He has long been one of the most 
active workers among the Sons of the 
American Revolution. He was instrumen-: 
tal in having a monument to Berkshire 
revolutionary heroes erected in the his- 
toric cemetery at Bennington, Vt., and 
also in having the stone memorial tower 
erected on Stafford Hill in Cheshire in 1927. 
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At impressive ceremonies on Memorial 
Day in 1932 he presented to the town of 
Cheshire a duplicate of the bronze tablet 
on the Bennington memorial to Berkshire 
heroes. This tablet is set in a stone and 
stands in the Cheshire cemetery. 

For nearly sixty years Mr. Bowen has 
been active in Masonic work in this county. 
He is a 32d degree Mason and a past dis- 
trict deputy. 

His interest in his alma mater has al- 
ways been great. ‘In 1923 he presented 
Tufts College with a copy of a pair of lions 
which flank the entrance to the old Bowen 
home in Cheshire. These lions now guard 
the entrance to the famous Barnum’ Mu- 
seum at the college. In 1924 he presented 
the college with the Bowen Memorial 
gates and in 1926, through his generosity, 
the Bowen Memorial chimes were hung in 
the college chapel tower. At the latter time 
he was accorded an unusual honor, being 
made an honorary member of the class of 
1926 at Tufts. 

Among other things Mr. Bowen has 
always taken a great interest in civic af- 
fairs, and in this connection, also, his 
generosity has become well known. An 
unusual gesture was his making a sub- 
stantial personal contribution to the state 
to be used in the building of a new road 
through the village of Cheshire. He also 
turned over to the state Bowen road, 
which connects the town of Cheshire with 
Rockwell road up Mt. Greylock. This is 
the only road leading to the highest peak 
in Massachusetts from the eastern side of 
the mountain. 

Mr. Bowen is unusually active for a man 
of his years and is as keen and alert to 
the trends of the times as many a younger 
man.— North Adams Transzript. 

* ok 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The Ladies’ Union of our Manchester 
church held a successful rummage sale 
recently. 

The union Thanksgiving services at 
Claremont were held in our church, a re- 
tired Baptist minister being the preacher. 
The Men’s Forum has changed its time 
of meeting for the winter months from 
seven to four p. m. Sundays. 

Ten of our Claremont young people at- 
tended an impressive candle-light service 
at the Charlestown Unitarian church re- 
cently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Whippen, Clare- 
mont, attended a family reunion at 
Wellesley, Mass., in honor of the 101st 
birthday of Mrs. Whippen’s grandmother, 
Mrs. Caroline Flagg. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester was the speaker 
at the union service held in the Unitarian 
church, Portsmouth. 

The funeral of Mrs. Henrietta C. Falvey 
of Henniker was held Dec. 1, Dr. A. W. 
Grose of Concord officiating. During the 
years that we had a society in Henniker, 
Mrs. Falvey was one of the leaders. 

The old Universalist meeting-house in 


Marlow is now the Grange Hall, in which, 
at her own request, was held the funeral 
of Mrs. Olive Huntley Baker, aged eighty- 
nine, Rev. Will E. Roberts officiating. 
Mrs. Huntley was.of old East Lempster 
Universalist stock. 

Frank Chatterton in his December 
bulletin asks the pertinent question, 
“When was the last time you saw the 
Sunday school in session?” Well, honestly, 
when was it? By this we do not mean a 
Christmas tree, Easter, or Children’s Day 
concerts, but the school doing routine 
work. How much do you know about 
your church schools? Not to give an em- 
phasis to any part to make it seem greater 
than the whole, to neglect any part tends 
to render the whole incomplete. 

One of the major Christmas events at 
Portsmouth is the entertaining of the 
officers and teachers of the church school 
by the minister and wife in their home. 

The Salvation Army were given the use 
of our Portsmouth vestry for their Thanks- 
giving dinner. Over 125 were served. 

A pageant commemorating the 400th 
anniversary of the English Bible was held 
at our church the evening of Dec. 8. This 
was one of the series of union services 
participated in by the Protestant churches 
of Portsmouth. 

A. M.B. 


* ** 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Russell H. Stafford is minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton.N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Mary Lawrance is instructor in religious 
education in the Pacific School for: the 
Ministry. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, IIl., 
and managing editor of The New Human- 
ist. 

* * 


AN ENGAGEMENT 


Rev. and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom gave a 
dinner recently at their home in Pitts- 
field, Me., at which the engagement of 
their daughter, Lois J., to William W. 
Lewis of Springfield, Mass., was announced. 
Miss Folsom is a graduate of St. Lawrence 
University and of the School of Religious 
Education at Canton. She is now teach- 
ing in the Shapleigh High School. Mr. 
Lewis is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
C. Lewis of Springfield, Mass. He was 
graduated from Dean Academy, Franklin, 
Mass., in 1932. He is now a senior student 
at Tufts College, where he is president of 
the Honor Society of Tufts and captain of 
the soccer team. He is a student in the 
theological school. The wedding will take 
place in June. Through her good work at 
Ferry Beach for several seasons, Miss 
Folsom has become well known in the 
Universalist denomination, and is very 
popular. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

Tk 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
January 5—New Year’s Sunday. 
January 20-26—Young People’s Week. 
January 26—Young People’s Sunday. 
February 9—Loyalty Sunday. (G.S.S. A. American 

Missionary Offering.) 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 

W.N. M. A.) 

April 12—Haster. 

May 3—G.5§.5S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 

June 14—Children’s Sunday. 

July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 


(Dedication Day, 
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November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
x Ox 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


November 28, 1935. 

Emerson S. Schwenk—authorized ordination; 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., was appointed to confer 
fellowship. 

William C. Abbe—license granted. 

Robert Barber—license granted. 

Myles W. Rodehaver—noted ordination at Annis- 
quam, Mass., on Nov. 10,1935. Fellowship conferred 
by Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
m3 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday 
organ recital 12 to 2.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
music 12 to 12.10, worship with sermon 12.10 to 12.40. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D. First 
Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Obituary 
Don Carlos Seitz 


An Associated Press dispatch dated Brooklyn, 
Dec. 4, announces the death of Don C. Seitz as 
follows: 

“Don C. Seitz, seventy-three, newspaper man, 
author and lecturer, died at his home here today of 
heart disease. 

“He was an executive of the old New York World, 
and had been city editor of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Author of several books, he also had appeared fre- 
quently on the lecture platform. 

“Don Carlos Seitz, born in Portage, Ohio, Oct. 24, 
1862, the son of Rev. J. A. Seitz, a Universalist 
minister, was educated at the Liberal Institute, Nor- 
way, Me. He began his newspaper career as corre- 
spondent for the Brooklyn Hagle in 1887. After leaving 
the New York World in 1926, Seitz was for a year as- 
sociate editor of the Outlook, then associate editor of 
the Churchman, retiring in 1932. His connection 
with the Worid, beginning in 1895, linked him with 
its publisher, Joseph Pulitzer, in the paper’s days of 
prominence.”’ 

Mr. Seitz in recent years has contributed a num- 
ber of interesting articles to The Christian Leader. 
St. Lawrence gave him the honorary degree of A. M. 
in 1906, and Bowdoin gave him the Litt. D. in 1921. 
William and Mary made him an honorary member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

He was married to Mildred E. Blake of East Deer- 
ing, Me., in 1890. 

He wrote many books, the best known being 
“Joseph Pulitzer, His Life and Letters” (1924) and 
“The James Gordon Bennetts” (1928). 


Mrs. Cynthia A. H. Curtis 


Mrs. Cynthia Anna Heath Curtis died Nov. 15, at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Geneva G. Tuell, in 
West Paris, Maine. 

Mrs. Curtis, who was ninety-four years old, was one 
of the early and most loyal Universalists. She was 
the daughter of Hon. Charles and Emily Paine Heath 
of Phillips, Me., where she was born Dee. 4, 1841. In 
her young womanhood she married Jacob P. Curtis. 
After his death she went to live in West Paris with 
her daughter and husband, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Tuell. 

Mrs. Curtis was a charter member of the Univer- 
salist church, and in her younger days active in its 
work. In later years confined to the home life, yet 
her interest in the church activities never faltered. 
A woman of keen mind and retentive memory, it was 
interesting to hear her talk of the beginnings of Uni- 
versalism and the persecution one suffered for the 
faith. Her great grandparents, Jacob and Hannah 
Paine of Plymouth, Mass., were converts of John 
Murray. 

Mrs. Curtis met the experiences of life with a brave 
heart. She did not burden others with her own sor- 
rows, but radiated{hope and good cheer. The future 


life was no idle dream to her, but a great reality. 
Our denominational papers were always a valued in- 
spiration, and her later years were illumined and sus- 
tained by faith in the Eternal Goodness. 

She leaves three grandchildren, Lewis Jacob Mann 
and Gertrude and Edwina Mann, and two nieces and 
nephews, Mrs. M. W. Toothaker and D. W. Beedy of 
Phillips and Mrs. H. S. Wing of Kingfield and H. E. 
Batchelder of Madrid. 

The funeral was held Nov. 18 at the Universalist 
church, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Eleanor B. 
Forbes, assisted by Rev. Howard A. Markley of 
Auburn. 


William Homer Thompson 

William Homer Thompson, mayor of Hightstown, 
N. J., from 1922 to 1932, died suddenly Noy. 27 at his 
home. He was in his sixty-first year, and had been 
in ill health for the past two years. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Workington, Cumber- 
land County, England, Feb. 17, 1875, and came to 
this country at the age of twenty-four. He made his 
home in Hightstown soon after his arrival, and en- 
tered the rug business with his uncle, Joseph Cook. 
Six years after his arrival, in 1905, he became a citi- 
zen and thereafter took an active part in the ad- 
vancement of Hightstown. 

In 1928 he was named the alternate from the fourth 
New Jersey District to the Republican National 
Convention in Kansas City. Among the numerous 
positions he held were those of trustee of Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pa., member of the Board of 
Corporators of Peddie School, president of the 
Hightstown Trust Company, vice-president and di- 
rector of the Hightstown Building and Loan and 
member of the Hightstown Board of Trade. He 
held business interests in the Hightstown Rug Com- 
pany, from which he retired in 1929. 

Mr. Thompson was elected mayor of Hightstown 
in 1922, and served for five successive terms. 

He was an active member of the Universalist 
church, serving as president of the board of trustees. 
He held membership in many fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

In 1902, he married Miss Ada Keeler of Hightstown, 
who survives him. In addition he leaves two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Thomas B. Hahn of Detroit, and Mrs. 
William H, Parker of Winwood, Pa.; one son, William 
H.. Thompson, Jr., of Trenton; his mother, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Thompson, of Hightstown; four brothers, 
Charles B. of Manchester, England, Arthur, Ernest 
and Reginald, all of Hightstown, and three sisters, 
Mrs. William Clifford of London, England, Mrs. 
Frank Moody of Dayton, Ohio, and Miss Lillian H. 
Thompson of Hightstown. Five grandchildren also 
survive. nei 

Private funeral services were held on Friday 
afternoon, Noy. 29, with Rev. Powell H. Norton, 
pastor of the Hightstown Baptist church, and Dean 
R. H. Rivenburg of Bucknell University officiating. 

Interment was in Cedar Hill Mausoleum, Hights- 
town. 


Francis Atwater 

Francis Atwater, formerly president of the Journal 
Publishing Company and one of the founders of 
the Meriden Daily Jowrnal of Meriden, Conn., a 
former state senator, a former tax collector of 
Meriden, and a leading Universalist, died at his 
home in New Haven, Nov. 25, after a long illness. 

Dr. Theodore A. Fischer conducted funeral services 
Nov. 27. Interment was at Walnut Grove Cemetery, 
Meriden. 

Besides his wife Mr. Atwater’s near relatives are 
two nieces in Waterbury, Mrs. George Lamb and 
Mrs. Howard May. He was in his seventy-seventh 
year. 

Mr. Atwater, who for many years was one of the 
most prominent citizens of Meriden, was born in 
Plymouth, Conn., his descent being direct from David 
Atwater, one of the first signers of the planters agree- 
ment of the New Haven Colony in 1638. He went to 
Meriden as a boy and learned the printer’s trade 
and at sixteen years of age was given charge of the 
mechanical department of the old Meriden Recorder. 
Later he became associated with the Hartford Cour- 
ant. In his early manhood he moved to California 
and became a manager of the Red Bluff Sentinel. He 
later returned to Meriden and established the Meri- 
den Sunday News. 


In 1886 in association with Lewis Allen, Thomas 
L. Reilly and F. E. Sands he established the Meriden 
Daily Journal and was the president of the Journal 
Publishing Company until 1913, when he sold his 
interest to his partners and took up his residence 
in New Haven. 

After the close of the Spanish war, through his 
close friendship with Clara Barton, Mr. Atwater 
took over the Red Cross work in Cuba and estab- 
lished the first American newspaper there, the 
Havana Journal, which he afterward sold. 

In 1905 he became interested in and was elected 
president of the Washington State Colonization Com- 
pany, and made many trips to the west in connec- 
tion with that enterprise. 

He was president of the old Meriden Board of 
Trade from 1908 until 1915 and active in promoting 
the Meriden Centennial. He wrote several books, 
among them the history of Plymouth, the history of 
Kent, the history of Southington, and compiled the 
history of the Atwater family, afterward published 
in several volumes. 

Mr. Atwater was married in 1879 to Helena J. 
Sellew, who survives him. They had one son, Dor- 
ance Keith Atwater, who was drowned in 1900. 

Editorially the Meriden Journal summarized his 
life as ‘fruitful’? and paid a high tribute to his char- 
acter. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


Write 


for catalog 
or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Order Christmas Books Now! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


FICTION 
Silas Crockett, Mary Hllen Chase . ..-°. . . . =. $2.50 
Edna His Wife, Margaret Ayer Barnes Bern woe 5 = 2.50 
Green Light, Lloyd C. Douglas . . . aves hd 2.50 
Spring Came On Forever, Bess Streeter Widrien Ae OOP 6 2.00 
HhevinaguisitonehHugheWalpolers secs). cay) ls cme a a 8.00 
leCant Happen: Heres Sinclair. Lewis! . = . . 0.) - 2.00 
Honey in the Horn, H. L. Davis fe ene EN, Ge Oe BeBe oN 2.50 
The Stars Look Down, L. J. Cronin ty Se ee Oe a 2.50 
Hunopamroperusotitaul Gace. 2 )—eenn ye eee ae TAS 
Waeinon Jhgon len Gib? 9 4 so a & 6 6 6 96 ¢ 2.50 
Wictoriousshroy.ronmeViaselicld..sarsss) 9.5 setme 2.50 
Butterields JounsOzHarays . S6we 6 5 = 8 ee oe 2.50 
Bloodevelationsy bhilip-Gibbs “": 9. <. . s2esea-. . 2.50 
Stopmnsionalssosephi@.linecolm  ~  . 2 =. 4 «os . 2.50 
Shining Windows, Kathleen Norris . . . . ... . 2.00 
The Golden Cord, Warwick Deeping . . .... . 2.00 


NON FICTION 


North to the Orient, Anne Morrow Lindbergh. . . . . 2.50 
Old Jules, Mari Sandoz (Atlantic prize book) . . . . . 3.00 
iiamtnissbesleviargarcteDeclandss. ms 00.) -. . se es 2.00 
Our Times—The Twenties, Mark Sullivan. . ... . Saf) 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence . . . .. . 5.00 
Boston and the Boston Legend, Lucius Beebe rae, US eae 5.00 
Dwight Morrow, Harold Nicolson . =. .2--.=an 0. | . Salo 
AmvalWowell Sa OstenDamonens = sf). 8)... sea. 5.00 
AndiGladlyeleache bliss Perry ue. 68 | care) ee © 3.00 
A Visit to America, A.G. Macdonell . . .-i-. . . 2.50 
Discovery, Admiral Richard E. Byrd . . ee. se 3.75 
Land of the Free, Herbert Agar (Pulitzer re ae 8.50 
Celebrities Off Parade; Wm. Dana Orcutt .° . ~~ : : : Pests) 
The Power to See It Through, Harry E. Fosdick . . . . 1.50 
The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks agai 2.00 
Mastering Fear, Preston Bradley . i ee 1.50 
The Church Against the World, H. R. Weouhe Rall rie a 2.00 


We can now supply Dr. van Schaick’s “The Little Hill 
Farm” and ‘“‘Nature Cruisings” holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: “Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,’ leather, $2.50; “Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street ae one oar Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO] 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Cantan, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
masters 
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Crackling 


A woman went to see a doctor. ‘““Doc- 
tor,” she exclaimed loudly, bouncing 
into the room, ‘I want you to say frankly 
what’s wrong with me.” 

He surveyed her from head to foot. 

“Madam,” he said at length, ‘I’ve just 
three things to tell you. First, your 
weight wants reducing by nearly fifty 
pounds. Secondly, your beauty would be 
improved by freer use of soap and water. 
And, thirdly, I’m an artist; the doctor lives 
on the next floor.”—Montreal Star. 

* *K 

Mr. Keily has a Works-Progress job. 
“I am one of those poor guys who can’t 
even shovel straight,’ confesses he. ‘But 
I have my uses. Quite a lot of work we 
do is done wrong and that’s where I come 
in. Every time the inspector comes along 
and finds fault, my boss calls me over to 
him and in a loud voice says: ‘Keily, it’s 
guys like you that’s the matter with this 
country.’ And that makes him feel better.” 
—Collier’s. 


ce 


“Pardon me,” said the stranger, 
you a resident here?” 

“Yes,’’ was the answer. “I’ve been here 
goin’ on fifty years. What kin I do for 
you?” 

“T am looking for a criminal lawyer,” 
said the stranger. ‘‘Have you any here?” 

“Well,” said the other, ‘“‘we’re pretty 
sure we have, but we can’t prove it.”— 
Troy (N. Y.) Record. 

*K 


are 


* 


A candidate for the police force was 
being verbally examined. “If you were 
by yourself in a police car and were pur- 
sued by a desperate gang of criminals in 
another car doing forty miles an hour along 
a lonely road, what would you do?” The 
candidate looked puzzled for a moment. 
Then he replied: ‘Fifty.’”’—Toronto Globe. 

* * 


“D’you know, Mrs. ’Arris, I sometimes 
wonder if me husband’s grown tired of 
me,”’ 

“Whatever makes you say that, Mrs. 
"Tggs?” 

“Well, ’e ain’t been ’ome for seven 
years.” —London (Ont.) Advertiser. 

* * 

“Have you done your share toward 
making life more cheerful for anybody?”’ 
asked the genially serious person. 

“T have, I gave a crowd of people the 
time of their lives this morning. My 
hat blew off and I chased it two blocks.” — 
Washington Star. 

ES * 

When Uncle Sam warns exporters that 
they trade with Italy at their own risk, he 
speaks out of sad experience.—Dallas 
Morning News. 

m Ema 8 

“Was that a new girl I saw you with 
last night?” 

“Naw, just the old one painted over.’’— 
Exchange. 


Send = 


Che Christian Header 
for Christmas 


_ Why not send a message from our 
Universalist Church fifty-two times 


in 1936 to some one you like? 


Our suggestion is The Christian Leader 


It keeps you in touch with the Universal- 
ist fellowship and helps make your 


horizon Universalist 


Six months =. 2.) meine 
One yearios te een 


And when you are considering denomina- 


tional projects as recipients of legacies 


or gifts, remember the 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon" Street and 176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


